Mixing Talent and Ambition 


Thirteen conservatory students walk away with prizes 


i 


“April has really been the kindest 
month for our students,” says David 
Boe, dean of the Oberlin Conservatory. 
“In the 27 years I have been at Oberlin I 
have never seen anywhere near such 
confirmation of our students’ abilities as 
this.” 

Thirteen student musicians in the 
conservatory took top honors in six 
prestigious U.S. music competitions this 
past April and June. 

“We can be optimistic about ever-in- 
creasing SATs and audition scores,” says 
Boe, “but the real test comes in the hard 
world of competitions. We are enor- 
mously pleased with our students’ 
achievements and are very happy for 
them.” 

Piano-performance major James 
Giles ’°89 (High Point, N.C.) won the 
$2000 first prize in the Music Teachers 
National Association's Collegiate Artist 
Competition. A previous east central di- 
vision winner, he competed against 
winners of the other six divisions. Giles 
is a winner of the conservatory’s 1988- 
89 Concerto Competition and Arthur 
Dann Prize. He plans to continue his 
studies next year in graduate school. 

Pianist Vincent Craig ’90 (Staten Is- 
land, N.Y.) won the $1000 first prize in 


The Powell Quartet: Sangeeta Swamy, Sarah Clendenning, Daniel Fos 


the National Young Artists Competition, 
sponsored by the Society of American 
Musicians. Craig’s award includes two 
recitals next season in the Chicago 
area. Craig was one of six semifinalists 
in the age-30-or-younger category. His 
plans include graduate school and a ca- 
reer as a performer and teacher. 

Violist Daniel Foster ’92 (Washington, 
D.C.), the youngest competitor in the 
Primrose Competition, sponsored by 
the American Viola Society, won first 
prize in this June’s competition. He was 
awarded $1000 and the opportunity to 
perform a concerto written for the com- 
petition by Wayne Bohrnstedt. Foster is 
a member of the Powell Quartet, third- 
place winner in the Fischoff Chamber 
Music Competition. 

Ming Pak ’92 (Houston, Tex.) won the 
$350 second prize in the Primrose Com- 
petition. 

In a competition of woodwind players 
from throughout Ohio, flute major Ra- 
chel Sulman ’89 (Madison, Wis.) won 
the Akron Tuesday Musical Club $1000 
Gertrude Seiberling Competition. She 
was one of four Oberlin students who 
recently performed with 12 conserva- 
tory faculty members in a marathon 
concert of the complete chamber-music 
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works of Maurice Ravel in New York 
City (see “Tappan Square Notebook”). 

Four Oberlin sophomores comprising 
the Orion Trombone Quartet carried off 
the highest award at the Coleman 
Chamber Ensemble Competition. Win- 
ners of the $3000 Coleman Award for 
Woodwinds and Brass are Michael Hos- 
ford ’92 (Woodbine, Md.), first tenor 
trombone/alto trombone; Nathaniel 
Dickey ’92 (Lexington, Mass.), second 
tenor trombone; Roger Schmidt ’92 
(Sitka, Alaska), third tenor trombone; 
and Gabriel Langfur 92 (Berkeley, Ca- 
lif.), bass trombone. 

Placing third in the Fischoff Chamber 
Music Competition was the Powell 
Quartet. All aged 19 at the time of the 
competition, the students were the 
youngest musicians among the 14 
string and 22 wind ensembles that com- 
peted in the Fischoff's senior division 
(maximum age: 30) from all over the 
country, many from graduate schools of 
music. 

The ensemble members, in addition 
to violist Foster, are violinists Sangeeta 
Swamy '92, (Edwardsville, Ill.) and 
Sarah Clendenning ’92 (Hanover, N.H.) 
and cellist Darrett Adkins 91 (Tacoma, 
Wash.). (1 
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LETTERS 


Alumna Volunteers Idea 


It was wonderful to see in the winter issue 
the hundreds of names of alumni volun- 
teers who have contributed their time and 
effort to Oberlin. 

Unfortunately, a large core of volunteers 
has gone unrecognized this year, as it has 
in past years. These are alumni and friends 
of the school who donate their time 
through their local alumni clubs rather 
than through the College's offices. 

For example, members of one committee 
of the Washington, D.C., alumni club spent 
hundreds of hours last year organizing a 
successful event that raised scholarship 
funds for local students. These friends de- 
serve our recognition and heart-felt thanks 
as much as those who participated in activ- 
ities organized directly by the College. | 
would like to mention their names here: 
Scott Barancik ’87, Lavonda Broadnax ‘75, 
Jan Cigliano ’78, Barbara Hartman '66, Pa- 
trick Murphy ’81, Clyde Owan ’79, and Jeff 
Shannon ’76. 

One can imagine that there must be 
many more who donate time through their 
regional clubs and who deserve recogni- 
tion. 

In order to remedy this oversight in the 
future, | suggest that, as it is putting to- 
gether the volunteer list for publication, 
the Alumni Association office contact its 
regional coordinators for local-volunteers’ 


Oberlin College 
Chorus/Choir 
Reunion 
Commencement 


Weekend, 
May 25-28, 1990 


Plan now to attend this reunion 
for all former members of 


Oberlin College choruses and 
choirs. 


Anticipate participating in sev- 

eral hours of rehearsals, giving 

a performance, and singing for 

the 1990 Baccalaureate Service 
under the direction of 

Daniel Moe. 


Call the Alumni Association 
office at (216) 775-8692 for 
more information. 


names. In this way, everyone will receive 
the recognition they deserve. 

Julie Mueller ’78, Cochair 

Oberlin Scholarship Fund of Washington 

Washington, D.C. 


Midge Wood Brittingham '60, executive di- 
rector of the Alumni Association agrees: 
“Your suggestion is good, and we will im- 
plement it when the volunteers list is next 
printed, in the 1988-89 gift report.” 


Paul Horn, Important 
Jazz Figure and Alumnus 


In your article “Learning Jazz” in the Win- 
ter 1989 Oberlin Alumni Magazine, | no- 
ticed with wonder, amazement, and disap- 
pointment the complete omission of my 
name. 

In the wake of a 33-year career in jazz 
with close to 40 albums under my own 
name plus hundreds of others as side man 
on other people's albums, including those 
of Duke Ellington, Buddy Rich, Joni Mitch- 
ell, Frank Sinatra, Tony Bennett, and Ravi 
Shankar; with concert tours all over the 
world in the leading concert halls; and with 
four Grammy nominations and two 
Grammy awards, I consider it preposterous 
that you are totally unaware of my pres- 
ence. 

I am enclosing two photocopies of letters 
to me from President S. Frederick Starr in- 
viting me to consider making provision to 
deposit my papers in the Oberlin College 
Archives. In the present view of the appar- 
ent lack of awareness of my contributions 
in the field of jazz I am seriously consider- 
ing not depositing my papers in that institu- 
tion. There are many other places that 
would hold them in much higher regard. 

Paul Horn ’52 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Canada 


Thank you for giving me an opportunity to 
realize my egregious mistake. I apologize 
for omitting your name from my article's 
list of Oberlin alumni in the jazz field.— 
Linda Grashoff. 

For alumni-magazine readers, here is 
some additional information on Mr. Horn’s 
career: 


Flutist Paul Horn is known for recording 
in unusual acoustical settings, including, in 
Egypt, the Great Pyramid of Giza. 

“...[IJn addition to the special natural 
acoustics, the history and ambience of 
these remarkable edifices,” says Horn, “be- 
comes an integral part of the music.” 

Although he is most well known for his 


Inside recording series, Horn has played 
many types of music in a wide variety of 
contexts. From 1956 to 1958, after earning 
a master’s degree from the Manhattan 
School of Music, he toured with the Chico 
Hamilton Quintet. He then settled in Los 
Angeles and became a session musician re- 
cording with Nat King Cole, Miles Davis, 
and others, including those named in his 
letter to the OAM. He coached Tony Curtis 
for musician roles in Some Like It Hot and 
Wild and Wonderful and acted in The 
Sweet Smell of Success and The Rat Race. 

In 1960 Horn formed his own band, with 
which he recorded over a dozen albums in 
the following decade. 

Moving to Canada in 1971, he continued 
to record and had his own prime-time half- 
hour weekly network television series on 
the Canadian CTV network. In 1983 Horn 
and a new band he formed became the first 
American small jazz group to play public 
concerts in Moscow and Leningrad since 
Sidney Bechet in 1927. 

Horn’s latest album, 7raveler, draws on 
“the ethnic influences from the many coun- 
tries I have traveled to,” he says. “The mu- 
sic also reflects the exploration of my medi- 
tative travels.” 


AIDS Hits Home 


How timely and poignant for the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine to have a feature article 
on AIDS (Spring 1989 issue). My life-part- 
ner of eight years, Mark, was diagnosed 
with full-blown AIDS May 1. 

We never expected it; until that day he 
had always been healthy. Then the virus hit 
with its powerful, debilitating effect. (I test 
negative; the virus had lain dormant in 
Mark for eight years.) Our world came 
crashing down. Our love, joy, and explora- 
tion of life were buried under grief, anger, 
and fear. 

From the moment Mark found his first 
Kaposi's Sarcoma spot and sought help, we 
have been on a nonstop journey of learn- 
ing taught with compassion and under- 
standing by those who have been touched 
or untouched by this disease. The network 
of caregivers, caseworkers, support groups, 
doctors, pharmacists, friends, and family 
are strong and not silent. 

Mark has begun to love and appreciate 
life in a way I have never seen him do be- 
fore. He is teaching me to turn fear into 
love, grief into compassion. 

It is said that over 1000 people in our 
county are infected with the virus, yet only 
42 people have made themselves open to 
joining the network of consulting and sup- 
port. It makes me sad to think so many live 
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in fear and may die without the love they 
deserve. | urge them to be brave, proud, 
and seek help. 

Mark and I welcome all letters. We want 
to share our experiences of love and sup- 
port. 

Our address: 1940 Wing Point Way, Bain- 
bridge Island, WA 98110. 

David Neil Lewis ’78 


Winter Term Possibilities 


I enjoyed the article in the winter OAM 

about Winter Term. Reading it made me re- 

alize I could be a possible resource. I coor- 

dinate the Merrill College Field Program at 

UC Santa Cruz, and we place students in 

local public-sector settings such as legal- 
aid offices, hospitals, and classrooms. 

Nick Royal ’59 

Merrill Field Program 

for Experiential Learning 

University of California, Santa Cruz 


We Are Not Alone 


You may be interested to know that you are 
not alone in printing Chinese upside down. 
I wrote a letter to you about that a while 
ago, which you printed, and I was therefore 
more than a little amused to see in the 
Michigan Alumnus, the alumni magazine 
of the University of Michigan, a large, lav- 
ishly illustrated story on a Chinese scroll 
restorer, featuring, front and center, a nice 
example of Chinese calligraphy—upside 
down! 
Jonathan Silk ’83 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Kwame Touré’s Speech 


I am a Jew and a Zionist. When I attended 
Oberlin, in addition to being active in two 
Jewish organizations, I volunteered for 
other minority groups. In the wake of 
Kwame Touré’s public attack on my people, 
I was heartened by statements from a black 
professor, a Hispanic group, and the gay/ 
lesbian/bisexual union deploring the slan- 
der. 

But some with whom I had worked 
closely responded late or not at all. And 
belated private apologies are no substitute 
for public protest when Jews are assaulted, 
whether by word or deed. I do not know 
whether this inaction came from coward- 
ice, insensitivity, or political expediency. It 
hardly matters. Jews have been betrayed 
for all these reasons and more. I do not re- 
gret any work I did on another’s behalf. But 
no one can accept me without accepting 
me as a Jew. | am saddened to learn that to 
some, Jews are only worthy when support- 
ing other people's causes. 

Jonathan Freilich ’86 
Washington, DC 
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Lest we all start to feel too comfortable 
with the invocation of First Amendment 
rights as a rationale for having given 
Kwame Touré a forum in which to express 
his inflammatory views, we must ask our- 
selves whether, at Oberlin, there could ex- 
ist any conceivable scenario under which, 
Say, a white supremacist would be ac- 
corded the same privilege. 

My skepticism is implicit in raising the 
question. Also, I would think it fair to as- 
sume that an appearance by Mr. Touré’s 
counterpart in bigotry would not, in all 
probability, make a significant contribution 
to the general edification. 

Perhaps, then, it is time to consider 
whether Mr. Touré should, indeed, have 
been given his forum in the first place. If his 
views, as I suspect, are generally a matter 
of public record, then to have invited him 
to speak seems a serious abdication of re- 
sponsibility, and all the after-the-fact morti- 
fication appears less than compelling. 

Joseph R. Clonick ’57 
New York, New York 


Your magazine’s report of Mr. Kwame 
Touré’s visit to Oberlin was curious in one 
respect. It did not record how the groups 
inviting Mr. Touré to hold forth at Finney 
Chapel responded either to his speech or to 
the indignation his remarks generated. 
One prefers to think that Abusua and the 
College’s Department of Black Studies 
roundly and quickly condemned Mr. 
Touré’s anti-Semitic views and that the two 
groups’ condemnation was, unfortunately, 
omitted from the article. Was that, in fact, 
the case? 
Douglas Southgate 
Associate Professor 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


We erred in reporting that the Black Studies 
Department cosponsored Mr. Touré’s ap- 
pearance. 

William Scott, chairman of the Black 
Studies Department, repeats below some 
remarks he made last semester at a forum 
on political Zionism, sponsored by Abusua, 
the black-student group that sponsored 
Touré’s talk. A longer version of Mr. Scott's 
statement was published in an April 28 
commentary in the Oberlin Review, the stu- 
dent newspaper. His statement seeks, Scott 
says, ‘to clarify and contextualize growing 
criticisms within the black community of 
facets of American-Jewish politics, the 
state of Israel, and Zionism.” 


I wish to state my personal objections to 
the racist ideology of anti-Semitism and to 
the abusive language of anti-Semitism. | 
condemn both the propagated doctrine of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Gunther Schuller, distinguished composer, conductor, administrator, and authority on contemporary 
music, was one of seven honorary degree recipients during the 1989 commencement ceremony. A 
member of the conservatory’s visiting committee, he received the honorary Doctor of Music degree. 


Displaying his Oberlin I.D. card, chemistry hon- 
ors graduate Krisanto Pranata, of Someruville, 
Massachusetts, declares his brand new status as 
an alumnus. With the alumni sticker he can use 
a his LD. for library privileges on return to campus, 
f as well as admission to Philips Physical Educa- 
tion Center and the Rathskeller. 
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Professor of Black Studies Calvin Hernton and Oberlin resident Jimmie Sue White '82 congratulate 


Warcissa Smith, of Shelbyville, Tennessee, on her graduation from Oberlin. Smith was one of about 646 
students in the college and conservatory who received degrees this spring 
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As cochair with John Stern of the 50th Reunion 
Gift Committee, Dudley Tenney had the honor of 
announcing at the Champagne Alumni Lunch- 
eon the Class of 1939's gift of $2.3 million, the 
second largest class gift in Oberlin’s history, 
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Paula Bernstein Baymiller '75 gathers members of the Class of 1964 for an Official 25th reunion 
portrait on Tappan Square. 


Outgoing Alumni Association President Bill War- 
ren '48 cuts the association’s 150th-anniversary 
cake in the lobby of the Oberlin College Inn. Spe- 
cial events celebrating the anniversary included 
a special library exhibition on alumni authors; 
the debut performance of the Oberlin Alumni 
Orchestra; the art museum's special exhibition, 
“Oberlin Alumni Collect: Modern and Contem- 
porary Art’; the dedication of the Alumni Associ- 
ation Tree; and a symposium, “The Unique Role 
of Alumni Associations in American Higher Edu- 
cation,” with speaker President S. Frederick 
Starr. 


In celebration of the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion’s 150th anniversary, critically acclaimed 
Springfield Symphony (Massachusetts) Orchestra 
conductor Raymond Harvey ’73 led the debut 
performance of the Oberlin Alumni Orchestra. 
The orchestra, brought together especially for 
the anniversary concert, comprised 44 alumni 
and 26 current students. p> 


“Advances in Medicine: Who Benefits? Who Pays?” was the title of the 30th cluster reunion symposium. 
Members of the panel, all Class of 1958, were Sandy Kremer Zimmerman, Robert D. Lippmann, David 
Heeter, Dorothy “Jo Jo” Waddell Thogersen, Tully Turney, and Carl Gerber, who was moderator. 


Thomas '38 and Betsy Mook Reed '39 tripped the 
light fantastic at the Class of 1939 dinner dance, 
held in the newly renovated main reading room 


of Carnegie Library. 
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Campus illumination has been a commence- 
ment tradition since 1908. Earlier the campus 
was illuminated for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King (in 1903) and, it is 
said, in 1860 during Lincoln's election. 


The 65th reunion class traditionally is honored at the Half-Century Club dinner. Here Alumni Associa- 
tion executive director Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 pins a corsage on Rachel Fox Powers while 
Thurber Catton and class president Karl Aughenbaugh (center) look on. 


The Class of 1989 banner hangs alongside those 
of the Class of 1924 and the Class of 1957 at the 
Champagne Alumni Luncheon. At the luncheon, 
which is the annual meeting of the alumni asso- 
ciation, the 50th-reunion class traditionally wel- 

o comes the graduating class into association 
\ 4 z — membership, and reunion classes announce 
Le . Sl = their gifts to the College. 


Brothers Michael and Joseph D’Egidio, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, wait in line before stepping 
up on the commencement platform to receive 
their degrees. Standouts for Yeomen athletics, the 
two played together on the football and baseball 
teams; both were All-North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference selections in baseball. YW 


Photo by Linda K. Grashoff 


inch s sag Memorial Art Museum was the site of a reception for honorary trustee John N. Stern 
39, who has donated many works to the museum and supported improvements in museum opera- 


tions. Chair of the museum S visiting committee, Stern received the honorary Doctor of Humanities 
degree at this year’s commencement exercises. . 
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Graduating seniors and their parents socialized 
with faculty and staff at the president’s reception. 
A Civil War band played period music re- 
searched by President Starr, performed on au- 
thentic Civil War instruments from his collection. 


Back in Oberlin for their 30th cluster reunion 
Sarah Newcomb’ 60, Joani Blank ’59, Pleasance 
Kaufman Crawford ’60, and Chuck Crawford ’60 
gathered on Wilder Bowl to have a sing-along 
using an old Oberlin songbook. W 
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Photo by Linda K. Grashoff 


The Oberlin Student Cooperative Association picnic, held on a sunny commencement-weekend Satur- 
day at Tank Hall, was open to everyone on campus and drew a large crowd. 


Photo by Linda K. Grashoff 


Jane Brewer White '42 chats with senior develop- 
ment officer Nancy Gray following the dedica- 
tion of a 30-by-50-foot herb garden. Located be- 
tween the coeducation gateway monument and mat 


Oberlin’s Main Street, the garden ts a gift of the Ron Saunders '64 enjoys putting the base coat on one of the Tappan Square rocks. A prank that has 


Class of 1939 and other donors. It will be planted turned into a tradition, painting the rocks was one of the official scheduled activities this spring for the 
with thyme, lavender, fennel, chives, and other Class of 1964 reunion. 


herbs by members of the Plum Creek and Berlin 
Heights (Ohio) garden clubs. The sunken garden 
will have 15-inch sandstone walls and a brass 
plaque embedded in sandstone in the center. 
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other family members and friends. 


Minutes before they receive their degrees, graduating seniors applaud their parents and 


Words of Commencement 
May 29, 1989 


Wishes, charges, and counsel, like 
flowers, were strewn on the path of this 
year’s graduating seniors. Wishes for 
wisdom, simple goodness, humility, and 
worthiness; charges to do more than 
merely believe in justice and to use per- 
sonal power for the good; and counsel 
to act responsibly and to find strength 
to battle new causes. 

Major speakers during the com- 
mencement ceremony were Oberlin 
president S. Frederick Starr and Class of 
1989 president Timothy A. Lewis, who 
delivered remarks, and poet and educa- 
tor Audre Lorde, who gave the com- 
mencement address. Excerpts from all 
three talks are printed on these pages. 


From S. Frederick Starr, President 
of Oberlin College 


Seniors, you will now sit here for a few 
minutes, receive a diploma, and then 
sally forth into the world beyond Tap- 
pan Square, beyond Oberlin, beyond 
even Lorain County—in short, out into 
LIFE. 

What's it like out there? On the basis 
of occasional forays of my own, as well 
as of reports from more frequent so- 
journers in what Oberlinians a century 
ago call “The World” I offer the follow- 
ing report: 

Out THERE, fewer strive as high as 
most do here in Oberlin. Many will set- 
tle for less. Among those who do strive, 
many seek gain, not the good. And just 


about everyone who is active out there, 
at some point, does truly stupid things, 
not once but repeatedly. Failures, small 
and large, are common. 

What a contrast to this village, which, 
as our early rule so confidently de- 
clares, “is peculiar in that which is 
good.” 

Here just about everyone looks up- 
ward, strives. Oberlinians push them- 
selves to realize their aspirations. And 
they push others as well. 

And the goal? Nothing less than per- 
fection: To achieve moral rectitude is 
the great objective to which Charles 
Grandison Finney summoned this com- 
munity. The Oberlin theology of Perfec- 
tionism was well known in its day, for it 
gave Obies a firm basis from which to 
assault the flaws of the world beyond 
this square. 

Now, surely such high-minded striv- 
ing is a virtue? Probably so, but like so 
many virtues, this one contains a fatal 
flaw, namely, that it causes Oberlinians 
to treat one another with great severity, 
to be harsh when the other person or 
group falls short of our standards, to be 
unforgiving when the other person or 
group errs. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Oberli- 
nians sometimes have problems work- 
ing together? That it is so difficult for us 
to affirm unity in our diversity? 

Or that we unite most readily only 
when we can declare someone or 


something out there to be evil, as if we 
have some visceral need for enemies in 
order to have friends? Many of you have 
made these very points to me. If they 
are so, let us then ask ourselves why. 

Perhaps it is because we are merely 
treating others the way we treat our- 
selves—harshly. Oberlinians are relent- 
lessly hard on themselves. In academ- 
ics, we have what is literally a no-fail 
system of grading, but that does not pre- 
vent Obies from torturing themselves 
over a B, let alone a C. In other areas, 
too, we castigate ourselves for every 
shortcoming, accepting forgiveness 
only with difficulty, if at all. 


* * * 


Now, let us turn once more to the world 
“out there.” 

Surely, people out there should strive 
more than they do to improve life. But 
perhaps some of those people out there 
who are striving have at least learned 
humbly to accept their own imperfec- 
tions. Doing so, they may be better able 
than we to deal with the shortcomings 
of others. They may be more effective. 
For some, of course, this may be noth- 
ing more than a grim acceptance of re- 
ality. 

For others, though, it involves real 
forgiving and hence the ability to pick 
up and start afresh. 

That is why many people “out there” 
celebrate personal atonement in Yom 
Kippur, communal reconciliation in 
Passover, or the recurrent renewal of 
hope in Easter. 

* * * 


So today you cross the line. 

Must you now choose between striv- 
ing and complacencies? Between un- 
bending moral rectitude and the capac- 
ity to forgive? I trust not. 

So take out into the world, if you will, 
this Oberlin impulse to improve life. 
Strive actively. Even dare to make mis- 
takes. Doing so, temper your work with 
forbearance and the willingness to for- 
give others. 

Do both, together. 

Then, having done so, bring your ex- 
perience back to this square to share it. 

Teach future Oberlin students to 
reach out to one another, to work with 
others without the need to cast some- 
one else or something else into the role 
of enemy—in short, to find the inner 
unity that underlies our outer diver- 
sity—e pluribus unum. 

And one more thing. Perhaps some 
day you will even teach us here at Ober- 
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lin that it is better, after all, to strive not 
for some proud perfection that dimin- 
ishes others but for something far no- 
bler: namely, wisdom, simple goodness, 
humility, and worthiness. (] 


From Timothy A. Lewis, President 
of the Senior Class 


As recipients of Oberlin degrees, . . . we 
are the obtainers of a certain degree of 
power. . . . (W]ith that power comes re- 
sponsibility. . . . 

Responsibility is not indicated by how 
politically or socially active we are, but 
rather by how much we understand 
what we are fighting for and the alter- 
native argument. 

We aspire to consciousness. Con- 
sciousness of how we possess influence 
in all arenas of life, the social, the politi- 
cal, the economic. Awareness that even 
when we are not involved in a practice 
or policy, we are implicated. Implicated 
by our ability to work for or against that 
practice or policy. Implicated by our po- 
sition in the societal hierarchy. We have 
the responsibility to explore ourselves 
within our world, to strive for self- 
knowledge, and to seek justice in that 
world. When we encounter injustice, 
we must seek equity, and find strength 
to battle even causes we did not previ- 
ously identify as our own... . 

If we imagined our enemy like our- 
selves, capable of weeping, of despair- 
ing, and dying, could we envision that 
person as an enemy? 

For us, the battle lines are not drawn 
in map coordinates [but] on individuals. 
Race, sex, sexuality, ability, religion, 
and economic status are all battle lines 
in Our society. ... 

Oberlin is a great school. Few schools 
offer such quality of academics and 
quantity of opportunities. .. . But Ober- 
lin still has progress to make. . . . Ober- 
lin set the goal of enrolling 100 African- 
American and 10 Latino students per 
year. This goal must be reorganized to 
include a larger Latino population. 
Then this goal must be realized through 
real work and commitment on the part 
of the College. 


x * * 


To be responsible one must take action. 
The lesbian/gay/bisexual community 
uses the phrase “Silence equals death.” 
_. . [W]e must be cognizant of how our 
silence affects others. 

_.. If we fail to acknowledge, say, 
someone’s sexual identity because it 
makes us uncomfortable, how long be- 
fore someone else’s discomfort leads to 
a negation of ourselves? 
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When we acknowledge each other’s 
space and individual and collective 
identities, when we understand each 
others’ modes of expression, and when 
we appreciate each others’ definition of 
self and hold that definition with the 
highest respect, only then can we de- 
construct our current world and con- 
struct our utopian society. 

.. . [W]e realize Oberlin’s uniqueness 
in the educational world. We aspire to 
the highest; we must continue our 
search for knowledge, total knowledge. 
And we must continue to work for hu- 
manistic principles, work for the benefit 
of our own and other people’s lives. We 
have the power to change this world to 
one of freedom and peace. We must use 
our power; we are responsible for the 
future. L] 


From Audre Lorde, Poet and 
Educator 

[W]hen they ask you who spoke at your 
commencement, remember this: | ama 
black feminist lesbian warrior poet do- 
ing my work, and a piece of my work is 
asking you, How are you doing yours? 
And when they ask you, What did she 
say?, tell them I asked you the most fun- 
damental question of your life: Who are 
you, and how are you using the powers 
of that self in the service of what you 
believe? ... 

I have no platitudes for you. Before 
most of you are thirty, 10 percent of you 
will be involved with space traffic, and 
10 percent of you will be touched by 
AIDS. This disease, which may yet rival 
the plague of the Dark Ages, is said to 
have originated in Africa, spontane- 
ously and inexplicably jumping from 
the green monkey to man. Yet in 1969, 
20 years ago, a book entitled A Survey 
of Chemical and Biological Warfare, 
written by John Cookson and Judith 
Nottingham, published by Monthly Re- 
view Press, discusses green monkey dis- 
ease as a fatal blood, tissue, and vene- 
really transmitted virus that is an 
example of a whole new class of dis- 
ease-causing organisms, and of biologi- 
cal warfare interest. It also discusses the 
possibilities of this virus being geneti- 
cally manipulated to produce new orga- 
nisms. 


* Ok Ox 


Each one of us in this place is privi- 
leged.... Your privilege is not a reason 
for guilt, it is part of your power, to be 
used in support of those things you be- 
lieve. Because to absorb without use is 
the gravest error of privilege. 


Become aware of who pays what for 
you to live the way you do. Cheap labor 
is never cheap for the person who per- 
forms it. It is made cheap for the benefit 
of those who consume the products of 
that labor. South African coal is the 
cheapest coal in the world because of 
the black coal miners who work for less 
than 30 cents a day. And that cheap 
South African coal is putting miners in 
Kentucky and Virginia out of work, and 
breaking the coal-miner unions of this 
country. 


* * * 


It is not enough to believe in justice. The 
median income for black and Hispanic 
families fell in the last three years, while 
the median income of white families 
rose 1.5 percent. We are 11 years away 
from a new century, and a leader of the 
Ku Klux Klan can still be elected to Con- 
gress from the Republican party in Loui- 
siana.... 

It is not enough to believe in every- 
one’s right to her or his own sexual pref- 
erence. .. . Gay bashing is not just fool- 
ing around. 

It is not enough to believe anti-Semi- 
tism is wrong when the vandalism of 
synagogues is increasing amid the 
homegrown fascism of hate groups. . . . 

We do not need to become each 
other in order to work together. But we 
do need to recognize each other, our 
differences as well as the sameness of 
our goals. ... 

Every day of [your] lives is practice in 
becoming the person you want to be. 
No instantaneous miracle is suddenly 
going to occur and make you brave and 
courageous and true. And every day 
that you sit back silent, refusing to use 
your power, terrible things are being 
done in [your] name. 

Our federal taxes contribute $3 bil- 
lion yearly in military and economic aid 
to Israel. . . . Israeli soldiers fire tear-gas 
canisters made in America into Pales- 
tinian homes and hospitals, killing ba- 
bies, the sick, and the elderly. Thou- 
sands of Palestinians, some as young as 
12, are being detained without trial in 
barbed wired detention camps, and 
even many Jews of conscience oppos- 
ing these acts have also been arrested 
and detained. 

... Your power is relative, but it is 
real. ... And whether you use it or 
whether you waste it, you are responsi- 
ble for it. Good luck to you all. Together, 
in the conscious recognition of our dif- 
ferences, we can create that future I see 
reflected in your faces today.... (1 


Jack Schaefer, 


Mythmaker and ‘Truthteller 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


“Shane is a fake; Shane is a lot of 
hooey,” said the author who created the 
hero in the novel of the same name. 

Jack Schaefer '29 showed his earnest- 
ness by hunching over his knees a little 
and punctuating his words with his 
hands as he talked to a cluster of Oberli- 
nians in the library. 

Monte Walsh—title character of an- 
other of Schaefer’s widely read novels, 
created some 14 years later—is real, he 
said. 

It was commencement/reunion Sat- 
urday, and William Moffett, director of 
libraries, had just finished his presenta- 
tion about Oberlin authors, paying spe- 
cial attention to Schaefer. The next day, 
donned in solemn academic robes, one 
of Oberlin’s most famous writers would 
receive an honorary doctor of literature 
degree during commencement cere- 
monies, hooded by one of his first pro- 
fessors, Emeritus Professor of English 
Andrew Bongiorno ’23. 

But just then, tieless and open-col- 
lared, he was relaxing and telling sto- 
ries about himself and other notable fig- 
ures in the writing and film trades. 
Another alumnus back for reunion, Joel 
Finler 59, author of The Hollywood 
Story, followed along closely, supplying 
extra pieces of information, while inter- 
esting the senior writer in his own 
work. The others crowded around, 
soaked up the lowdown, and cut in with 
their own queries. 

“My Shane is a dark, deadly person,” 
said Schaefer. “I wanted George Raft [to 
play his part in the movie version] in- 
stead of that runt Alan Ladd.” But the 
movie studio wanted to give a boost to 
Alan Ladd’s career, so they chose him, 
said Schaefer, admitting he was pleased 
with the final product. The champion 
writer about the West seemed willing to 
tell all but didn’t have a chance to finish 
one story before being derailed by an- 
other question or thought. 

While the real Jack Schaefer enter- 
tained his listeners, a videotaped Jack 
Schaefer spoke from a television moni- 
tor stationed in the midst of the Oberlin 
Authors display about 12 yards away. 


When he was an Oberlin student, Jack Schaefer says, “Oberlin was too arty, too nose-in- 


the-air, although good academically. . . . Here he signs a copy of Shane for a fan following 


this year’s commencement ceremonies. 


The tape, A Conversation with Jack 
Schaefer, was of an interview Moffett 
had conducted earlier in Santa Fe, near 
Schaefer’s home. 

Beginning with Newspapers 

Still photographs taken for newspaper 
feature articles about Schaefer in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, when inter- 
est in Shane was probably at its peak, 
show a tall, rather thin-faced man with 
dark hair and a goatee: an easterner, 
one might have guessed, as he was. But 
today, white-haired and bushily musta- 
chioed, Schaefer’s face and frame have 
filled out—he looks the part of the 
weathered westerner he now is. 

How, when, and in what ways did the 
conversion happen? Most of Schaefer’s 
life story seems to be captured in Mof- 
fett’s videotaped interview; newspaper 
clippings and other sources fill in the 
detail. 

Born in Lakewood, Ohio, Jack 
Warner Schaefer was one of four chil- 
dren of Carl and Millie Hively Schaefer, 
all of whom attended Oberlin (Dorothy 
Schaefer Teare ’28, Richard Carl 
Schaefer '28, and Catherine Schaefer 


McEwen ’39). The College’s appeal for 
Schaefer, he says, derived from having 
spent summers on the Lake Erie shore 
next door to the family of Oberlin math- 
ematics professor William Cairns, who 
began teaching at the College in 1899 
and became emeritus professor in 
1939. Jack was to transfer to the next 
Schaefer generation the family affinity 
for Oberlin: four offspring attended the 
College: Carl Walter Schaefer II ’56, 
Christopher Pomeroy Schaefer ’59, Su- 
san Hammond Schaefer Stamas ’61, 
and Jonathan Schaefer ’63. (Grand- 
daughter Chloe Stamas will be a senior 
this fall.) 

“My first class at Oberlin was the first 
class Andrew Bongiorno taught,” says 
Schaefer. Another professor Schaefer 
remembers is “Doctor Wager” (Charles 
Wager, who began teaching at Oberlin 
in 1900 and became emeritus in 1935). 
In his senior English seminars, Schaefer 
says, Wager gave him “a feeling of con- 
tinuity of human experience, so that 
history always was alive for me from 
then on.” 


Following graduation from Oberlin, 
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where he studied the classics and crea- 
tive writing, Schaefer enrolled at Co- 
lumbia, intending to become an English 
professor. But when the faculty refused 
to approve his proposal for a master’s 
thesis on the development of motion 
pictures, he walked out of academia. 

Schaefer held several positions with 
newspapers in the 1930s and early 
1940s, including those with the New 
Haven Journal Courier and the Balti- 
more Sun, and he frequently wrote 
book reviews. Especially interested in 
American history, he specialized in re- 
viewing books in that field. He started 
reading and reviewing works on east- 
ern U.S. history, moving in his reading 
further and further west. By the time he 
got to the West, he “felt at home,” he 
says, and became “fascinated” by the 
area. 

First Attempt at Fiction 

While an editor of the Virginian Pilot in 
the mid-1940s, as World War II was 
winding down, Schaefer began unwind- 
ing himself by writing fiction. After put- 
ting the daily paper to bed each night, 
around midnight, he wrote for two 
hours, beginning with the concept of a 
mythic gunman who, although he had 
decided gunfights were murder, would 
be in a situation where he had to shoot. 
The concept developed into a short 
story that grew into a novella told from 
the perspective of a boy who saw the 
gunman as a hero. 

When he finished typing the piece, 
Schaefer sent his only copy to Argosy 
magazine. The policy of that magazine, 
Schaefer learned later, was to take all 
manuscripts like Schaefer’s—those 
typed single spaced and without return 
envelopes—only as far as the nearest 
wastebasket. But Argosy’s editor, inter- 
rupted by a telephone call, accidentally 


Emeritus Professor of English Andrew Bon- 
giorno (center) was one of Jack Schaefer's 
first professors. Schaefer (left), accepting 
his honorary degree, shakes hands with 
President Starr. 
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Following the “Oberlin Authors” presenta- 
tion in the library, Jack Schaefer tells a Hol- 
lywood story to Joel Finler ’59, historian of 
the silver screen. Schaefer’s son Carl ’56 
can be seen in the background. 


left Schaefer’s manuscript on his desk, 
where he later scooped it up with other 
work he was taking home in his brief- 
case. During the weekend the editor 
pulled out the piece and, Schaefer says, 
“having no wastebasket nearby,” de- 
cided to read it. And that is how Shane 
came first to be published, as a three- 
part serial in Argosy. Schaefer’s agent 
later sold the work as a book, which 
was published in 1949, and by the end 
of 1988, Shane had sold 12 million cop- 
ies. 

Altogether, Schaefer has published 22 
works, including 10 novels, several col- 
lections of short stories, and many 
pieces of nonfiction. Additionally, 
dozens of his shorter pieces have been 
published in magazines. Eight of his 
works have been adapted to the silver 
screen, and his writings have been pub- 
lished in many foreign languages. 

Although in 1950 Schaefer told a 
Washington Star reporter that he 
would “never” move to the West (‘It 
would spoil everything,” he said), his 
first trip out changed his mind. 

In 1955, while living on a farm near 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Schaefer ac- 
cepted an expenses-paid trip from Holi- 
day magazine to research some travel 
stories about the old cow towns of the 
West. It was his first time west of the 
Mississippi, and he loved it. Two weeks 
after returning to Connecticut, the 
Schaefers sold their farm, packed up 
their belongings, and moved the family 
to Santa Fe. 


Devotion to Truth 
While Shane, as a book and as a movie, 
may have earned Schaefer most of his 
fame and fortune, it is not Schaefer’s fa- 
vorite piece of writing. His favorite is 
Monte Walsh. 

“T think it’s a much better book than 
Shane....1 like it very much because 


every single thing in it happened—well, 
except for ... where they derailed a 
train.... Every single thing in that 
book happened somewhere in the 
open-range cowboy West, but not, of 
course, to the same people and all to- 
gether.” 

Schaefer’s move toward realism and 
the truth led him to give up writing for a 
while, then to change the focus of what 
he wrote. 

When old Jake, one of the characters 
in Schaefer’s last novel, Mavericks 
(1967), achieved insight into his role in 
the struggle between nature and civili- 
zation, Schaefer had his own epiphany. 

“Old Jake—when he's trying to res- 
cue mustangs from being turned into 
dog food—realizes that he has been 
part of the whole process, that he has 
destroyed mustangs, wiped them 
out... .I realized that J was old Jake— 
old Jake was speaking for me. That / 
have been—by living here and by doing 
things like writing books that people 
are going to spend money for—helping 
civilization along. That I’ve been help- 
ing destroy what I love. And I quit. I... 
couldn't write any more.” 

When Schaefer did return to writing, 
it was of a different sort, and he began 
speaking more strongly on nature's side 
of the struggle. Before he took up the 
pen again, Schaefer researched earlier 
writing on animals, beginning with 
works by Aristotle, Pliny the Elder, and 
medieval writers. “The pivotal book for 
me,” he says, was Never Cry Wolf, by 
Farley Mowat. Schaefer says he discov- 
ered that 95 percent of what humans 
said about animals up until about 30 
years ago was “wrong or distorted.” 

An American Bestiary (1975) was the 
first of Schaefer’s new breed of stories. It 
was soon followed by “A Conversation 
with a Pocket Gopher” and four other 
conversations with animals: a bat, a 
shrew, a kangaroo rat, and a puma and 
a jaguar. The new stories gave informa- 
tion about particular animals and devel- 
oped themes related to the environ- 
ment, such as human versus animal 
ownership of land rights. Audubon 
Magazine published three of the con- 
versation stories in the mid-1970s; all 
five were published together in 1978 by 
a small press in California. 

Today, at 82, Schaefer writes little. But 
his reluctance to be on civilization’s side 
against nature does not prevent him 
from asking, “Why is it not possible to 
try to create literature of the West like 
literature of the East, or the South, or 
cities?” 

Many would say he has done it. 1 
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Jews and Judaism at Oberlin, 


by W. Dean Wolfe 


The history of Jews and the teaching of 
Hebrew at Oberlin College begin with 
Oberlin’s first Jewish faculty member 
and teacher of Hebrew, Joshua Seixas, 
who was brought to Oberlin in the sum- 
mer of 1835, within two years of the 
College's founding. According to Ober- 
lin historian Robert Fletcher, Seixas 
(pronounced Say-shius), a descendant 
of one of the oldest Jewish families in 
America, “attracted considerable atten- 
tion by undertaking to give a reading 
knowledge of Hebrew in six weeks, 
classes meeting one hour a day.” In the 
few months Seixas stayed at Oberlin (he 
left in the fall), 127 students took his 
course. 

Following Seixas’s departure, Hebrew 
continued to be taught at Oberlin in 
various divisions and, except for a brief 
period beginning in 1966, has been part 
of the curriculum ever since. During the 
last three decades of Oberlin’s Graduate 
School of Theology (GST), which 
moved to Vanderbilt University in 1966, 
Hebrew was taught by Herbert G. May, 
during whose tenure the Lectureship on 
Judaism flourished in the GST. 

Established in 1936 by friends of the 
Elyria Synagogue (or established 
through Elyria’s B’nai B’rith—archival 
sources differ), the lectureship brought 
to Oberlin from 1936 to 1959 renowned 
American Jewish figures, including na- 
tionally known rabbis Louis Finkelstein 
and Abba Hillel Silver. The lectureship 
was created to promote an understand- 
ing of Judaism in its relations with 
Christianity, to show the part of Juda- 
ism in the history of religion, and to 
trace the growth of religious ideas and 
institutions of the Old Testament in 
post-Biblical Judaism. 


Oberlin’s Jewish Students 

Before 1930 

Information on Jewish students at 
Oberlin before 1916 is scant. In a 1905 
letter longtime religion-faculty member 
Florence Fitch ’96 wrote, “Pres. & Mrs. 
King entertained at dinner in honor of 


Teachers Academy director W. Dean 
Wolfe is chair of Oberlin’s Religious 
Life Committee 
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tions. The photograph of the society’s members during the school year was accompanied 
by a description of the group's origin and purpose. 


[Rabbi Gries] & his wife and another 
Cleveland Jewess who was with them; 
both of the ladies were students in the 
Conservatory here when I was here.” In 
his memoirs, Keyes Metcalf ’11 says, “In 
my time at Oberlin College there was 
only one Jewish boy among nearly 400 
students.” According to the memoirs of 
Frederick B. Artz, in the years 1912 to 
1916 there was “only one Jew in the 
student body, a very likable and genial 
young woman.” 

In 1916, Oberlin student Marion Ben- 
jamin '19, who may have been the 
“very likable and genial young woman” 
referred to by Artz, appealed to Rabbi 
Louis Wolsey of Cleveland’s Euclid Ave- 
nue Temple for help in organizing a Me- 
norah Society—for the advancement 
and study of Jewish ideals and culture, 
found in politics, literature, and the 
arts—for the small group of Jewish stu- 
dents at Oberlin; by 1918 a group of 10 
Oberlin students organized a chapter of 
the society, and the faculty passed a 
motion to make it an official student or- 
ganization with the proviso that non- 
Jewish students also be allowed to join. 

In 1920 a College survey showed four 
“Hebrew” students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and two in the Con- 
servatory of Music, and only nine Cath- 
olic students in those divisions; there 
were no Jewish faculty members at that 
time. 


Oberlin’s Jewish Students, 

1930s and 1940s 

The 1930s saw the beginnings of a size- 
able growth in the number of students 
at Oberlin who gave Judaism as their 
religious preference. In 1931-32 there 
were 11 Jewish students compared with 
40 Catholic and 86 Baptist students; by 
1940-41 there were 85 Jewish students, 
79 Catholics, and 97 Baptists. By 1948- 
49, 136 students identified themselves 
as Jewish, 99 as Catholic, and 107 as 
Baptist. Although Jewish students held 
their own religious celebrations on 
campus in the 1930s and 1940s, there is 
no record of a formal Jewish organiza- 
tion on campus between 1923, when 
the Menorah Society was last men- 
tioned, and 1947, when the Oberlin 
Jewish Congregation was formed. In its 
first two years, the congregation spon- 
sored semimonthly services for a mem- 
bership that had grown, by 1949, to 
more than 80; the 1949 Hi-O-Hi notes 
that Fairchild Chapel, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 150, was filled for the 1948 Kol 
Nidrei service, led by students. 


Correspondence about Quotas 

in the 1930s and 1940s 

A 1933 survey for the Council of Church 
Boards of Education shows that, at that 
time, “14+” Jewish students, 1 per cent 
of the student body, were at Oberlin; 
two of the faculty members were Jew- 
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ish and none was Catholic. The College 
administration gave no response to the 
council’s following question: “Please 
give us a confidential statement as to 
quota limitations, if any, on the propor- 
tion of (a) Jews and (b) Catholics admit- 
ted.” 

Correspondence that took place April 
through May 1941 between Herbert L. 
Seamans, school and college director 
for the National Conference of Chris- 
tians & Jews, and the College adminis- 
tration also concerned quotas. The cor- 
respondence began with a letter and 
questionnaire sent to College registrar 
Edith Stanley on “the religious prefer- 
ence and minority racial grouping of 
college and university students during 
the period 1930-40.” In the letter, Sea- 
mans identified the form as part of “a 
national inquiry regarding the extent 
and nature of problems arising from the 
desire of students from minority reli- 
gious and racial groups to secure col- 
lege or professional education.” The 
survey instructed that “Jews are to be 
classified as a religious group even 
though some may not profess the faith 
of Judaism. Where Jews have affiliated 
with some Christian sect please indicate 
as accurately as possible the number so 
affiliated.” 

Then-College secretary Donald Love 
wrote to Seamans on May 19 that the 
College was “somewhat wary about fur- 
nishing this type of information unless 
we feel satisfied concerning the use to 
which it is to be put.” In response, Sea- 
mans wrote that, with the results of his 
survey in hand, he would “lay the facts 
before responsible leaders of minority 
groups with the hopes that they, in turn, 
will undertake certain constructive 
measures to remedy situations which 
are now proving difficult and at some 
points embarrassing. For example, I 
shall confer with the leaders of the 
American Jewish Committee and the 
Conference on Jewish Relations regard- 
ing the abnormally high number of 
Jewish students who are seeking en- 
trance to Medical Schools.” Seamans 
added, “May I say also that the Jewish 
problem is only one aspect of the na- 
tional situation. Pressure from Negro 
groups, the status of Orientals on the Pa- 
cific Coast, Armenians in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mexicans in the Southwest, all 
are included within the study.” 

Both copies of the questionnaire are 
in the Oberlin Archives as they were 
sent to the College—never filled out. 

In 1944, W.F. Bohn, assistant to Ober- 
lin president Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
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wrote in a letter to Douglas Horton, 
“We have never done as most institu- 
tions have felt compelled to do, that is, 
to establish a quota for Jewish students; 
we have preferred to treat them in a 
frank and direct way, determining the 
question of their entrance as we do that 
of all other students—upon their per- 
sonal qualifications.” And in 1949, Don- 
ald Love wrote to Joledo Blade editor- 
in-chief and former trustee Grove 
Patterson, “In reply to your questions 
regarding Jewish students, I may say 
that we have never had a quota, official 
or unofficial.” 


Oberlin’s Jewish Students, 

1950s and 1960s 

By 1953 the student Jewish congrega- 
tion was meeting weekly for Friday 
night services. By then Jews constituted 
the fourth largest religious group on 
campus, with 197 students enrolled, 
10.3 percent of the student body; they 
outnumbered Catholics by over two to 
one and were exceeded in number only 
by Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians. In 1964-65, 314 Oberlin 
students, 12 percent of the student 
body, identified themselves as Jewish. 
In 1966-67, the last year in which Ober- 
lin kept statistics on the religious prefer- 
ence of its students, 285 students stated 
on their questionnaires that they were 
Jewish, and thus constituted the largest 
religious group on campus to identify 
themselves; of Oberlin’s 2616-member 
student body, 922 students had chosen 
not to specify their religious preference 
that year. The latest survey taken by the 
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American Council on Education, which 
asks students for religious preference, 
indicates that 11.6 percent of Oberlin’s 
2800 students are Jewish. I estimate 
that about 30 percent of Oberlin’s stu- 
dents come from Jewish backgrounds. 


Jewish Life on Campus Today 

A Hillel chapter was established at 
Oberlin in the late 1960s; the campus 
had its first full-time Hillel director in 
1973, followed, in 1976, by its first Jew- 
ish religious leader, Rabbi Shimon 
Brand, who is now Oberlin’s Jewish 
chaplain, a co-equal member of the Col- 
lege’s Office of Chaplains, which also 
has a Protestant chaplain and a Catholic 
chaplain. The Office of Chaplains, re- 
porting to the Office of the President, 
was organized in 1985; before that, 
Oberlin had a campus ministry headed 
by a Protestant minister reporting to the 
dean of students. The integrated and 
egalitarian nature of the Office of Chap- 
lains, which is responsible for all reli- 
gious life on the Oberlin campus, was 
the first program of its kind, one that 
other colleges are now using as a 
model. One unusual joint activity of the 
office is the College’s baccalaureate ser- 
vice, held each year during commence- 
ment weekend; it is an ecumenical ser- 
vice in which all three chaplains 
participate. 

Hillel acts as an umbrella for all Jew- 
ish public events and activities on the 
Oberlin campus. Working with Hillel, 
the College has taken a number of ma- 
jor steps over the past four years to up- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Rabbi Shimon Brand (right) leads a study session with (from left) Elise Nussbaum '90 
(Gaithersburg, Md.), Assistant Professor of Psychology Jennifer Parkhurst, and Steven 


Jablon ‘89 (St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Jews and Judaism at Oberlin 


What It Was Like: 


by Andrea Meyer '88 


When I began researching the history of 
Jews at Oberlin College, I had a number of 
questions: what was it like to be Jewish at 
Oberlin in the early and middle part of the 
20th century; how did these “Jewish pio- 
neers” feel toward the distinctive Christian 
mission of the College; and were quotas 
on Jewish students, so prevalent at eastern 
colleges and universities in the 1910s 
through the 1950s, present at Oberlin. 

Last year, as part of an independent-re- 
search project sponsored by history pro- 
fessors Carol Lasser and Geoffrey 
Blodgett, I sent questionnaires to several 
hundred Oberlin alumni I could identify as 
likely to be Jewish, asking them about 
their experiences as Jewish students at 
Oberlin. Names of the 450 people were 
compiled from two sources in the Oberlin 
College Archives: lists, originally kept by 
the Office of the Secretary, of Jewish stu- 
dents who attended the College from 1929 
to 1951 and three-by-five cards from the 
Registrar’s Office that contained religious 
information on many students who at- 
tended Oberlin in the 1950s and 1960s. 

I received 241 responses from the 390 
persons whose names appeared on the 
lists (a 61.8 percent return) and 45 re- 
sponses from 63 persons whose three-by- 
five cards were annotated “Jewish” (a 71.4 
percent return). 

The reasons for attending Oberlin that 
respondents most frequently cited were 
the school’s academic and musical excel- 
lence as well as its lack of fraternities and 
sororities. Virtually no respondents said 
they hid their Jewish identity. The atmo- 
sphere at Oberlin appeared to be such that 
most Jewish students did not fear exclu- 
sion because of their Jewish identity. 

Here are some of the interpretations 
and conclusions my findings indicated. My 
complete research paper, which describes 
my methodology and includes far more 
detail than this account, is available in the 
Oberlin College Archives. Copies can be 
obtained for the price of copying, postage, 
and handling. Call or write Oberlin Col- 
lege Archives for details. 


The 1930s 

The central characteristic of Jewish stu- 
dents in the 1930s was a desire to assimi- 
late; most Jewish students did not cele- 
brate Jewish holidays, and few sought the 
company of other Jewish students. The 
majority of the respondents reported that 


Andrea Meyer lives in Portland, Oregon, 
where she is a lobbyist at the state legisla- 
ture with the law firm Lindsay, Hart, Neil 
& Weigler. 
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their Jewish identity was not an important 
factor in their Oberlin experience. 

Two respondents who attended the Col- 
lege in the 1930s thought there was a Jew- 
ish community at Oberlin when they were 
students, but one described it only as “a 
certain bond [that exists] between Jews in 
an environment where they are a minor- 
ity.” A few respondents noted that the 
scarcity of Jewish students affected their 
Oberlin experience. “The atmosphere was 
very goyish! There were no Jewish organi- 
zations or social groups with which a Jew- 
ish student could become affiliated.” A 
former conservatory student told of an in- 
cident of discrimination. “[A dean] on the 
occasion of my infraction of rules (practic- 
ing on Sunday after 11 a.m.) dismissed me 
from Oberlin and readmitted me after in- 
forming me that being Jewish, I should 
apologize for my act, [commenting] that I 
‘needed all the friends’ that I ‘could get.’” 

Some pointed out problems for Jewish 
students during the 1930s. One wrote, “I 
suppose that if you were very religious, 
which I wasn't, social life could have been 
limited. . . .We were in a very small minor- 
ity on the campus as a whole; possibly 
that made us seem more welcome and less 
of a threat than if we had been more nu- 
merous.” 


The 1940s 

As World War II approached, Jewish stu- 
dents’ sensitivity to their Jewish identity 
increased. Respondents who were stu- 
dents during the early war years began 
seeking more affirmative, communal ways 
to express their Jewish identity. Many of 
them felt isolated at Oberlin: “[There was] 
no acknowledgement of contemporary di- 
saster visited on European Jewry,” wrote 
one. Another wrote, “Considering the 
[times], I fault Oberlin (now) for not having 
raised the consciousness of its relatively 
few Jewish students. . . .WWII was in pro- 
gress, Jews were being slaughtered in Eu- 
rope, and Oberlin seemed absolutely iso- 
lated from all that.” 

A high number of the respondents of 
this era, 23.6 percent, cited incidents of 
discrimination from their peers. “I felt that 
many students had not met a Jewish per- 
son and came from homes with all kinds 
of misinformation. . . . [S]Jome [were] reli- 
gious and wanted to convert me.” An- 
other wrote, “[A] boy from across the hall 
hit me because I was Jewish. His room- 
mate almost killed him!” 

Many respondents criticized college pol- 
icy On roommate assignments until it was 
changed in the 1950s. “My first-semester 
roommate was Jewish. The College as- 
signed the first semester roommates! 


Early Jewish Students at Oberlin 


Aside from us both being Jewish we had 
nothing else in common. .. . The College 
never asked us our interests; [they] put us 
together by religion.” 

Overall, many wartime Jewish students 
found Oberlin an attractive environment 
for Jews. “The traditions of Oberlin were 
compatible [with] our inspiration at the 
time. It was an island of tolerance based 
on recognition of merit and scholarship— 
not social standing!,” wrote one. Another 
wrote, 

[I] flowed freely into and out of other 
groupings at will. I don’t want to be read 
as saying that everyone in the adminis- 
tration, faculty, and student body of 
Oberlin was indifferent to Jewishness, 
but I am reflecting my assessment that 
those who might have harbored nega- 
tive feelings either successfully con- 
cealed them or were isolated from those 
areas in which I spent my years at Ober- 
lin. 

This held true particularly for the less 
religious students. “A more Orthodox stu- 
dent would have felt deprived of a recog- 
nition of his needs. Jewish students didn’t 
seem to exist for either [the] administra- 
tion or other students. They weren't dis- 
criminated against, they just weren't 
thought about.” 

The majority of Jewish students were 
not interested in establishing a Jewish 
community. “[There wasn’t one] probably 
because there were not that many Jews, 
and | didn’t feel an atmosphere of anti- 
Semitism, so the need to be with other 
Jews was not urgent.” 

“Most of the social life centered around 
the Christian ‘Y,’” wrote another. “As a 
Jew I was eager to learn more about Prot- 
estants. The ‘Y’ really was nonsectarian. I 
did feel that the Catholics were singled out 
by the Protestants and regarded differ- 
ently and the Jews were ignored and 
didn’t draw attention to themselves.” 

As students’ sensitivity to their Jewish 
identity increased, so did the number of 
students who felt cheated by the small 
Jewish representation at Oberlin; many 
noted that this was particularly a problem 
when it came to dating. “I wanted to date 
Jewish girls, but supply and demand dic- 
tated dating outside of Jewish students,” 
wrote one. Another respondent wrote, “I 
was dating a young man, [a] classmate, un- 
til | went home for Passover—when he 
found out I was Jewish, he stopped asking 
me out.” 

By the end of World War II a growing 
number of Jewish students experienced 
Oberlin from a more Jewish-focused per- 
spective, and over 33 percent of the re- 
spondents perceived the institution's be- 
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havior toward them as insensitive to their 
needs. Increasingly, Jewish students 
sought means to observe Jewish holidays, 
and many cited limitations in their ability 
to do this. “Jews, if lam representative, felt 
left out of the religious life on campus.” 
Another wrote, “Nothing was provided for 
[us] 100 Jews to sanctify our heritage.” 
Fewer felt constrained to accept the isola- 
tion they felt as a minority, and many were 
troubled by Oberlin’s traditional practices 
of mandatory chapel attendance and Sun- 
day-dinner recitation of the Christian dox- 
ology. Before every Sunday dinner, one re- 
spondent recalled, “we were expected to 
sing the doxology, which ends . . .‘Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.’ I sort of inaudibly 
mumbled the words when I got to that 
line. Underneath, I resented that the gen- 
eral policy for all of us was Christian.” 

Overt incidents of social discrimination 
continued even after World War II. “One 
of my roommates in a fight remarked: 
‘maybe we really should have Hitler here!’ 
or similar words,” wrote one respondent 
who was a postwar student. Another 
former student of that era wrote that intol- 
erance was not accepted at Oberlin. 
“Some housemothers seemed anti-Se- 
mitic, [as did] some students in the fresh- 
man dorms.... If I recall correctly, 
though, it was the anti-Semitic students 
who didn’t fit in, and tended to leave.” 

For the most part, respondents who at- 
tended Oberlin in the 1940s felt included 
in the College's social life. Yet by the late 
1940s some sought to establish a Jewish 
community, and in 1948 a number of stu- 
dents founded the Oberlin Jewish Congre- 
gation. 

Still, some Jewish students were wary of 
being too visible or of being perceived as 
different. “I had no interest in belonging to 
. .. one small token (it seemed to me) Jew- 
ish group . . . in fact I felt embarrassed by 
them. I didn’t want to be identified with 
them—they were too Jewish, too differ- 
ent.” 

A sense of isolation remained for a few 
students. “The school was very Christian- 
oriented and Jews felt out of place. At that 
time I felt ashamed to be Jewish and few 
people knew I was. It was not a healthy 
atmosphere for Jews.” 

Yet another respondent described the 
social life for Jews this way: 


_.. | know it sounds Pollyannaish, but I 
cannot imagine a more accepting atmo- 
sphere than the Oberlin of the late ‘40s. 
All activities were open to everyone; I 
cannot remember even one instance of 
interaction with other students and fac- 
ulty where I felt uncomfortable. Perhaps 
if | had had a religious upbringing, | 
might have felt different—but then | 
probably wouldn't have applied in the 


first place. 

Post-World War II was a transitional 
time for Oberlin’s Jewish students. While 
many began to articulate their feelings of 
isolation and look for ways to share the 
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Application and Acceptance Rates of Jewish Students 
Applying to Oberlin College in the Late 1940s 
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common bonds that their Jewish identity 
created, others remained guarded and 
concerned that they would be too ex- 
posed. 


The 1950s and 1960s 
During the 1950s and 1960s the majority 
of Jewish students had positive experi- 
ences at Oberlin, say the respondents who 
attended Oberlin then. Over a quarter still 
found the school insensitive to their 
needs, but most were not particularly 
bothered by this. “Jewish students were a 
minority, but a recognized one. While the 
College didn’t go out of its way to accom- 
modate Jews, it was certainly not hostile 
to them. Catholic students must have felt 
the same way. The prevailing ethic was 
Protestant and liberal.” 

In the 1950s and 1960s few sought reli- 
gious means to express their Jewish iden- 
tity. 


Most of the Jewish students in my class 
came from the liberal Reform branch of 
Judaism and were not, by Orthodox 
standards, “practicing Jews” (Jews who 
kept the dietary laws [and] regularly at- 
tended religious services). In back- 
ground and outlook, they were very sim- 
ilar to the bulk of Oberlin students, who 
came from a liberal, secular Protestant 
tradition—there were no social barriers 
between these two groups... . 


But experiences of anti-Semitism had 
not evaporated. 


It would be wonderful if I could report 
that anti-Semitism was nonexistent dur- 
ing my Oberlin years,” wrote one re- 
spondent who attended Oberlin after 
1950. “While nothing was directed at me 
personally ... there definitely were 
some remarks directed at my fellow Jew- 
ish students (behind their backs). . . like 
that “typical Jew” ... or [the comment 
that] someone ... was “such a Jew 
about money” and in the next breath 
saying “nothing personal against you.” 
... | feel the atmosphere that seemed so 
warm and accepting was a good deal 
less so with remarks like these. 


The Question of Quotas 

In my questionnaire | asked respondents 
whether they thought Oberlin maintained 
a Jewish quota during their student years. 
Although 18.1 percent of all respondents 
thought the school did, of those who were 
at the College between 1946 to 1950 over 
34 percent either weren't sure or an- 


swered affirmatively. Most comments 
were similar to this respondent’s: “In those 
days all colleges had a religious quota. It 
was no secret but a fact known to all and 
accepted by most everyone as normal.” 

Housed in the College archives, annual 
tally sheets kept by the Office of the Secre- 
tary for the years from 1929 through 1951 
show the numbers of Jewish students ad- 
mitted to Oberlin during those years. In 
1929 the Jewish percentage in the college 
was less than .5 percent. From 1934 to 
1937 it hovered around 2 percent; by 1942 
it climbed as high as 7 percent; and it lev- 
eled off in 1950 to 5-6 percent. (Between 
1945-46 and 1946-47 College enrollment 
jumped from 1791 to 2399, but the Jewish 
student population increased only from 
103 to 120: in percentages Jewish enroll- 
ment decreased from 5.75 to 5.0.) 

In the Admissions Office are records of 
Jewish applicants and admittees for the 
1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50 school 
years. The table shows that at least be- 
tween 1947 and 1950 Jews were applying 
to Oberlin in large numbers but being ac- 
cepted at very low rates compared to non- 
Jewish applicants. 


A Four-Decade Trend 

My survey responses show that Jewish stu- 
dents entering Oberlin in the 1930s were 
not particularly interested in expressing 
their Jewish identity. Nor were they both- 
ered by the institution’s insensitivity to- 
ward the Jewish student body. As World 
War II came and went, Oberlin’s Jewish 
students became increasingly aware of 
their Jewish identity, whether in a reli- 
gious or nonreligious context. More of 
these students expressed a sense of isola- 
tion while at Oberlin and frustration at the 
school’s continued insensitivity and lack 
of recognition of a growing Jewish popula- 
tion. They were left to their own devices to 
carve a niche in the Oberlin community 
where they could feel comfortable both in 
being a member of the larger Oberlin 
community and in establishing a Jewish 
community. 

In the last two decades both Oberlin and 
its Jewish population have undergone 
many changes. One example is that begin- 
ning in 1990 no classes will be held on 
Yom Kippur. Further changes I leave to the 
next researcher to uncover and docu- 
ment; it is a project rich with possibilities 
and sources. [| 
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SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis Team the Best 


The secret is out. Oberlin is a budding ten- 
nis power in the North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference (NCAC). While the women sent 
sophomore Kavita Varma to the national 
championships, the men capped the best 
season in the 84-year history of the sport at 
Oberlin with a best-ever second-place fin- 
ish at the 1989 NCAC tennis champion- 
ships at Case Western Reserve University. 

This year’s showing is a sign of good 
things to come for seventh-year head 
coach Don Hunsinger’s squad. Hun- 
singer—who is co-winner of NCAC coach- 
of-the-year honors—led his team to a 17-3 
overall dual-match school record this 
spring and a 5-1 NCAC mark. The lone con- 
ference loss, which ended an 11-match 
winning streak, was to this year’s tricham- 
pion Denison, 7-2. The other two losses 
came at the hands of Division I| tennis pro- 
grams Davidson (8-1) and Toledo (5-4). The 
17 victories demolished the old record— 
11—for most wins in a season shared by 
Hunsinger’s 1987 and 1986 teams and the 
legendary Lysle K. Butler’s 1950 squad. In 
addition, Oberlin chalked up seven 9-0 
shutout wins this year. 

Oberlin opened the 1989 season with a 
victory over Division I University of Akron 
(5-4) on March 8. The loss to Toledo was 
followed by a 9-0 win over Marietta and the 
loss at Davidson. Based in Orange Lake, 
Florida, for spring break, the Yeomen 
gunned down all comers, winning all five 
matches in the Sunshine State. The hot 
streak continued back up north as the Yeo- 
men won six more consecutive matches 
before the loss to Denison. Oberlin closed 
out the year with three more victories and 
was primed for the conference champion- 
ships. 


Range of Experience 
The lineup for the Yeomen this year fea- 
tured a little of everything: veteran players, 
new players, and transitional players. The 
veterans were led by senior cocaptains 
Cornelius Partsch (Homburg/Saar, W. Ger- 
many) and Tom Fontana (North Haven, 
Conn.). Listed at the number-four and num- 
ber-five singles positions, the pair com- 
bined to win 35 matches and lose only 12. 
Fontana, Oberlin’s victory leader the 
past two seasons, hit a minislump in the 
late stages of the season but bounced back 
to finish at 18-7. “Tom Fontana gave you 
everything he had every minute he was on 
the court,” says Hunsinger. He was beaten 
sometimes, Hunsinger adds, “but he never 
lost.” Partsch, who is also a star soccer 
player, enjoyed the best year of his Oberlin 
tennis career with an overall record of 17- 
5. “Connie had an excellent season except 
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for one particular day at the NCAC tourna- 
ment,” said Hunsinger, referring to an up- 
set in the semifinal round at the conference 
championships, where Partsch was num- 
ber-one seed in the number-four singles 
competition. 


New Duo 


Among the new players, freshmen George 
Barth (Youngstown, Ohio) and Moustapha 
Diop (Ties, Senegal) were Hunsinger’s 
choice for number-one and number-two 
singles long before the season began. 


Freshman Moustapha Diop earned a 15-7 record 
in his first season of play for Oberlin. 


Barth was the lone Oberlin player to go un- 
defeated in regular-season NCAC play with 
a perfect 6-0 mark. The 6’6” Barth com- 
piled an overall record of 14-6 and looks to 
be the cornerstone of the Oberlin tennis 
program for the next three years. “George 
works hard all the time,” says Hunsinger. 
“Once he gets on our weight-training pro- 
gram he could be awesome.” Barth is the 
first Yeoman tennis player to compete at 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA) Division III tennis champion- 
ships; he traveled to Kalamazoo in May for 
this year’s tournament, where he lost in the 
first round. 


Diop fared well in his first season of inter- 
collegiate tennis with an overall ledger of 
15-7. “Moose showed rapid improvement 
all season long,” says Hunsinger. In dou- 


bles, Barth and Diop paired up to turn in an 
11-5 mark playing at the number-one dou- 
bles slot for the Yeomen. 


Juniors in New Slots 
Last year’s number-one singles player, ju- 
nior Greg Hansen (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 
moved down to the number-three spot on 
the Yeomen singles list. After compiling a 
9-8 record playing at number three, four, 
and five as a freshman, he was elevated to 
the number-one position in 1988 and suf- 
fered through a tough 6-14 season. With 
the arrival of Barth and Diop, he was able 
to return to his more comfortable number- 
three slot. Playing out of the spotlight, Han- 
sen achieved a career-best overall record 
of 14-10. As the number-two doubles team, 
he and Partsch finished 6-6 on the season. 
Junior number-six player Erik Erikson 
(Oberlin) turned into Oberlin’s biggest win- 
ner on the courts this spring with a team- 
leading 19 victories and a sparkling 19-5 
overall record. Like Hansen, Erikson 
moved down in the order and found suc- 
cess. Last year’s number-four player for the 
Yeomen, he turned in a mediocre 11-10 re- 
cord in 1988. “Double-E looks cool off the 
court but he can get pretty fired-up on the 
court,” says Hunsinger. “He is a very good 
competitor for us.” A native of Oberlin 
whose father, John Erikson ’61, was in- 
ducted into the Heisman Hall of Fame at 
Oberlin this spring, Erikson had a nine- 
match win streak this spring, the longest 
individual win streak of any Oberlin player. 
Erikson also had the hot hand in doubles 
play; he and his partner, Fontana, had a 
team-high record of 13-3 and advanced fur- 
ther than any of their teammates at the 
NCAC tournament, finishing in the runner- 
up spot in number-three doubles competi- 
tion and winning all-conference second- 
team honors. 
Coming Up 
Hunsinger has more players looking for 
their chance to break into the starting 
lineup next year. Two freshman players to 
watch for in 1990 are Carmelito Olaes 
(Brunswick, Ohio) and Karl Spielmann 
(Riverside, Conn.). Olaes saw brief action in 
various matches this spring, going 3-2 in 
singles play and 7-6 in doubles action, in- 
cluding a 3-1 doubles mark alongside 
Partsch. Spielmann was undefeated this 
spring with 2-0 singles and 1-0 doubles re- 
cords. Expected back in 1990 is 1988's 
number-six player, junior Oliver Gras (Ora- 
dell, N.J.), who chose not to play this 
spring. “It should be quite a battle for our 
two open spots next year,” said Hunsinger. 
On the horizon are two more possible 
gems for the Oberlin program. Diop and 
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Erikson have “little brothers” who are ju- 
niors in high school! 


Best in History 
Men’s tennis is the “winningest” sport of all 
time at Oberlin—473 wins and a stellar 
.695 winning percentage—and Hunsinger 
is the third “winningest” coach. Butler, 
who coached the Yeomen for 29 seasons 
(1935 to 1967), won 204 matches as head 
mentor of the netmen, the most wins of 
any coach in any sport at Oberlin. Butler 
coached three undefeated squads from 
1948 to 1950 and fashioned an extraordi- 
nary 47-3 mark in a six-year span. The sec- 
ond-place tennis coach in Oberlin’s history 
is the present assistant tennis coach Robert 
Piron (who is also professor of economics). 
He won 97 matches in 15 seasons for the 
Yeomen, including three consecutive 9-0 
teams in his first three years at the helm. 
Hunsinger’s record in just seven years is 54- 
41. 
—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Best in Women’s Tennis 


Sophomore Kavita Varma (Chickasha, 
Okla.), North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) player of the year, finished the sea- 
son with a glittering 17-4 singles record 
and copped the school’s first individual 
NCAC title at this year’s championships by 
taking the number-one singles crown and 
all-conference first-team honors. She and 


Kavita Varma, 1989 NCAC player of the year 


sophomore Lynn Gardner placed second in 
the number-one doubles competition and 
were selected to the all-conference second 
team in that event. Varma is also the first 
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Oberlin’s Own All-American 


Chris Andrews ’90 claimed individual 
All-America honors this spring when 
he placed fifth in the 110-meter high 
hurdles at the 1989 National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) Division 
III Men’s Outdoor Track and Field 
Championships, held at North Central 
College in Naperville, Illinois, at the 
end of May. 

He has lowered the school record in 
the event on seven different occa- 
sions—from 15.8 seconds to 14.6 in 
three seasons. Having tied his school 
record at the North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference (NCAC) championship meet 
with a second-place time of 14.7 sec- 
onds, at the nationals he shattered that 
mark in the qualifying heats with a 
14.6 effort, securing a spot in the finals 
among afield of eight hurdlers. The na-  ~ 
tional champion crossed the finish line in 14.3 seconds; Andrews ran a time of 
14.8. 

Andrews adds All-America honors to his already successful Oberlin track and 
field career. He has earned all-conference laurels in indoor track twice and in 
outdoor track three times. He is 1989 conference champion in the indoor 60-yard 
high hurdles, an event for which he also holds the school record. 

A highly decorated soccer player, Andrews is a three-time All-Ohio Academic, 
two-time AIl-NCAC, and two-time Great Lakes All-Academic soccer selection. 
Elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year, Andrews is chairman of the Math 
Majors Committee and this summer is a lab assistant for an Oberlin Teachers 
Academy computer-science course designed to teach high-school teachers how 
to use computers. This All-American All-Academic is all-Oberlin as well. Born 
and raised in Oberlin, he is the son of Oberlin Professor of Mathematics George 
Andrews, Jr. ’45, and grandson of George and Marion Downing Andrews ’23/ 
°23—the latest in a long line of descendents of Delia A. Fenn Andrews, Class of 


1841. 


Oberlin woman tennis player to participate 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Division III championships, which 
took place in May in Claremont, California. 
She lost in the first round. 

Donald Hunsinger—substituting as head 
coach this year for assistant professor of 
physical education Michelle Ennis, who is 
on leave—was NCAC women’s tennis 
coach of the year. He guided the team to an 
8-10 overall record on the dual match sea- 
son—their best showing since 1984—and 
third place at the NCAC tournament. 

—S.P. 


Spring Highlights 

Twenty-nine members of Oberlin’s track, 
lacrosse, baseball, and tennis teams re- 
ceived All-North Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence (NCAC) honors this spring. 

The women’s track team finished 
third—their highest finish ever—at the 
NCAC outdoor track and field champion- 
ships, held at Ohio Wesleyan University 
May 5 and 6. Eight members of the team 
won all-conference honors there. The first- 
place time of 2:18.1 in the 800-meter dash 


turned in by senior cocaptain Sarah Ap- 
pleby (Middlesex, N.J.), the team’s sole indi- 
vidual conference champion, was both an 
Oberlin and a conference record. Sopho- 
more Carolyn Hall (Arcadia, Calif.) won all- 
conference honors in two individual 
events, finishing second in the triple jump 
and in the long jump. Her triple-jump dis- 
tance of 35’ 2-3/4” was an Oberlin record. 
Freshman Naomi Zubin (Buffalo, N.Y.) was 
second in the high jump; senior Leanne 
Findell (Durham, N.H.) was second in the 
3000 meters and third in the 1500 meters; 
and freshman Laura Cini (Hummelstown, 
Pa.) was third in the 3000 meters. Hall, Zu- 
bin, junior Rachel Levine (Newton, Mass.), 
and sophomore Susan VanGundy (Elkins, 
W.Va.) combined for a second-place finish 
in the 400-meter relay, while Appleby, Hall, 
VanGundy, and freshman Amanda Zola 
(Newton, Mass.) finished second in the 
1600-meter relay. Zola set a school record 
in her semifinal heat of the 400-meter in- 
termediate hurdles with a time of 66.5. 

In addition to Chris Andrews (see “Ober- 
linss Own All-American’) seven other 
members of the men’s track team won 
all-conference honors at the NCAC champi- 


onships. Sophomore Delfon Curlpepper 
(Detroit) was third in the 100-meter dash; 
junior James Davis (Macedon, N.Y.) was 
third in the 5000 meters; sophomore Mark 
East (Winston-Salem, N.C.) was second in 
the 400-meter intermediate hurdles; junior 
Toju Omatete (Lagos, Nigeria) was second 
in the triple jump; senior Aaron Pawelek 
(Hamden, Conn.) was third in the 800 me- 
ters; senior cocaptain Max Ryan (New York 
City) was second in the 1500 meters; and 
senior cocaptain Russell Swan (Pittsburgh) 
was third in the 400 meters. Curlpepper, 
East, Omatete, and Swan finished third in 
the 1600-meter relay. The team finished 
fifth with 74 points. 

Four members of the women’s lacrosse 
team won all-conference honors: sopho- 
more third-home Amy Succop (Pittsburgh), 
freshman attack-wing Bonnie Scranton 
(East Hartford, Conn.), and junior cocap- 
tain center Rebecca Sugerman (Lawren- 
ceville, N.J.) made the first team, while sen- 
ior goalie Kate Ferrall (Chevy Chase, Md.) 
won honorable mention. The team, led by 
first-year head coach Joan Nather, finished 
with a 4-7 overall record and a 3-5 record in 
the NCAC, placing fourth in the final stand- 
ings. 

The men’s baseball team placed five 
players on all-conference teams. Junior 
pitcher Chip Winiarski (South Amherst, 
Ohio) was selected to the first team, while 
senior catcher Orlando Knauss (Evanston, 
Ill.), junior center fielder Chris Donaldson 
(Oberlin), senior pitcher/infielder Mike 
D’Egidio (Youngstown, Ohio), and fresh- 
man right fielder James Schopf (Seattle) 
were given all-conference honorable men- 
tion. The team finished fifth in the in the 
final standings with a 7-21 overall record 
and a 5-13 NCAC record. 

Four members of the women’s and men’s 
tennis teams won all-conference mention 
(see “Men's Tennis Team is the Best”). 

—S.P. 


Coast Guard Captain 
Named Athletic Director 


James E. Foels, a 30-year veteran of Coast 
Guard service, has been named director of 
physical education and athletics. He has 
been director of athletics at the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy since 1984, when he suc- 
ceeded Otto Graham, former National 
Football League great and Cleveland 
Browns all-pro. At the academy he was re- 
sponsible for 17 men’s and women’s sports, 
a four-year physical-education curriculum, 
and an extensive intramural program. 

At Oberlin Foels will be responsible for 
all aspects of intercollegiate sports (a total 
of 20 varsity sports), intramural athletics, 
and physical education/recreation. He as- 
sumed his position July 1. 

Jim Foels brings to Oberlin “outstanding 
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James E. Foels, new director of physical educa- 
tion and athletics 


leadership and management experience 
plus a proven record of successful adminis- 
tration of a high-quality small-college 


sports program,” says Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences Alfred MacKay. Foels’s 
appointment is a major step in reorganiz- 
ing and upgrading Oberlin’s athletics pro- 
gram, MacKay says. 

Foels was chief personnel officer of the 
Coast Guard for the southeastern United 
States before his appointment as academy 
athletic director. All facets of personnel 
support services for 4200 persons were his 
responsibility, including personnel pro- 
curement, training, career information, 
treatment of substance abuse, housing, and 
family advocacy. Between 1980 and 1983 
Foels was commandant of the Miami Air 
Station, with a staff of 325. He was ap- 
pointed to that post at the height of the Cu- 
ban boat lift, the largest peacetime opera- 
tion the Coast Guard has ever known. Foels 
received the Meritorious Service Medal for 
his performance as commanding Officer. 

Foels holds a bachelors degree in engi- 
neering from the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and a master’s degree in management 
from Central Michigan University. A gradu- 
ate of the Naval Aviation Flight Training 
Program, he is an experienced fixed-wing 
and helicopter flight instructor. 


THIS ONE’S 


FOR 
UNCLE JOE y 


s 


Before You Go, Uncle Joe 


After 23 years of service to Oberlin, Emeritus Associate Professor of Physical 
Education Joe Gurtis (left, with assistant coach Shawn Simms) was honored this 
spring with a retirement dinner and roast at the Oberlin Inn. Gurtis officially 
retired last year, but returned to the PE department as acting chair for 1988-89. 


Eight former Oberlin student-athletes organized the dinner arranging a panel of 
14 roasters that included Gurtis’s colleagues from the past and present as well as 
Cleveland Browns head coach Bud Carson, who played on the University of North 
Carolina football team with Gurtis in the 1940s. Members of the track team hon- 
ored “Uncle Joe” Gurtis in their own way—with special T-shirts (inset). 
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New Trustees Join Board 

meee Celebrated com- 
| poser, conductor, au- 
thor, jazz historian, 
music publisher, re- 
cord producer, and 
educator Gunther 
Schuller and Circuit 
City Stores board 
chairman Alan L. 
Wurtzel ’55 have 
been elected mem- 
bers of the Oberlin 
Wurtzel ‘55 Board of Trustees. 


Schuller fills the unexpired term of Ober- 
lin trustee Lloyd Morrissett 51, president 
of the John and Mary R. Markle Founda- 
tion of New York, who has decided to be- 
come an honorary trustee after 17 years on 
the board; Schuller, who this May received 
the honorary Doctor of Music degree from 
Oberlin, is eligible for reelection to the 
board in 1995. Wurtzel fills the unexpired 
term of Karen N. Horn, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Bank One in Cleve- 
land, who has resigned; he is eligible for 
reelection to the board in 1991. 


“Mr. Schuller, one of America’s greatest 
musicians, is committed to precisely those 
ideals of education that Oberlin College 
and its conservatory foster, while Mr. Wurt- 
zel will bring an unusual combination of 
exceptional entrepreneurial skill and an 
engagement with the classic concerns of 
higher education,” says Oberlin College 
President S. Frederick Starr. Gunther 
Schuller, also a member of the visiting 
committee of the Conservatory of Music at 
Oberlin College, “isn’t merely a musician, 
he’s a monopoly,” wrote critic Alan Rich in 
New York Magazine a decade ago. 


At age 17 Schuller was principal hornist 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Two years later, in 1945, he joined the horn 
section of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra, where he remained 14 years, 10 as 
principal horn. In 1959, he gave up per- 
forming to devote his time primarily to 
composition. Since then, he has received 
nearly 100 commissions, including com- 
missions from such major orchestras as the 
Boston and Chicago symphony orchestras 
and the New York and Berlin philharmon- 
ics. 

Schuller was head of the composition de- 
partment at the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood from 1963 to 1984, including 
14 years as the center’s artistic director. In 
1967, he was appointed president of the 
New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, remaining there until 1977. Since 
1984 he has been artistic director of the 
Festival at Sandpoint, in Idaho. 
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Among other awards, Schuller has re- 
ceived two Guggenheim fellowships, the 
Darius Milhaud Award, three Grammy 
awards, the ASCAP Deems Taylor Award, 
and the Rodgers and Hammerstein Award. 
This year he received Columbia Univer- 
sity’s William Schuman Award for lifetime 
achievement in American music composi- 
tion. 

Schuller is on the executive board of Jazz 
Masterworks Editions, an organization 
launched by Oberlin College and officials 
of the Smithsonian Institution that will pub- 
lish the first authoritative transcriptions of 
recorded classic jazz performances. 

Alan Wurtzel, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of Oberlin College, where he majored in 
government, went on to spend a year 


studying political science at the London 
School of Economics and graduated sec- 
ond in his class at the Yale Law School. Fol- 
lowing that, he was law clerk to Chief 
Judge David L. Bazelon of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington, D.C. From 1960 to 
1965 he was an attorney in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver & Kampelman, where he repre- 
sented six Native American tribes and vari- 
ous public interest organizations; in 1965- 
66, he was chief legislative assistant to U.S. 
Senator Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md.). 
Wurtzel joined Circuit City Stores (CCS) 
as vice president-legal in 1966. He subse- 
quently became executive vice president 
(1968), president (1970), president and 
chief executive officer (1972), and chair- 


High on Athena Tacha’s Sculptures 


Atlanta’s High Museum of Art this summer presented the first retrospective of 
the wide-ranging work of Professor of Art Athena Tacha ’61. ‘Athena Tacha: Pub- 
lic Works, 1970-1988,” on view from June 27 to August 20, focused on the artist’s 
outdoor projects, in which she “combines her personal vision with a longstand- 
ing commitment to bring art to a wider public,” according to a museum spokes- 
person. Public projects by Tacha, who is considered one of the most successful 
public sculptors in the country, are characterized by a series of steplike forms 
incorporated in natural settings such as city parks and river banks; they are 
located in Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washington. 

Accompanied by a 64-page illustrated catalogue with an essay by Catherine and 
John Howett, cocurators, the exhibition included large color photographs of 
Tacha’s public commissions, colorful models and drawings of built and proposed 
works, and a special installation piece, The Order of Chaos, a three-dimensional 
network of cloudlike crumpled pieces of paper hung from the ceiling. Pictured 
with Tacha’s model for Ice Breaks, from left, are High Museum director Gudmund 
Vigtel, Tacha, and cocurators Catherine Howett, a landscape-architecture histo- 
rian, and John Howett, who teaches Renaissance art at Emory University. 


man of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer (1984) of that corporation. He is now 
chairman of the board of CCS. Based in 
Richmond, Virginia, and founded by his fa- 
ther in 1949, CCS has become, under Wurt- 
zel’s leadership, the largest specialty re- 
tailer of brand-name consumer electronics 
and appliances in the U.S. 

Until recently, Wurtzel also served as the 
president of Operation Independence, a 
nonprofit organization whose goal is to as- 
sist Israel to become economically inde- 
pendent. Wurtzel is currently vice rector of 
the board of visitors of Virginia Common- 
wealth University; director of Office Depot, 
Inc., a public company selling office sup- 
plies; a trustee of the Circuit City Founda- 
tion; a member of the Commission on the 
Skills of the American Work Force spon- 
sored by the National Center on Education 
and the Economy; and a director of the 
Washington Project for the Arts. 


Oberlin Appoints New A&S 
Admissions Director 


Thomas C. Hayden—director of college 
counseling at Phillips Exeter Academy in 
New Hampshire since 1974 and author of 
the popular Handbook for College Admis- 
sions: A Family Guide (Peterson’s Guides, 
1986, now in its third edition)—has been 
appointed director of admissions for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. He assumed 
the post August 1. 

“A proven manager and nationally rec- 
ognized authority on the college admis- 
sions process, Tom Hayden brings great 
personal strength to the admissions office,” 
says Dean of Enrollment Planning 
Douglass Gardner. “He is eager to work on 
meeting Oberlin’s commitment to recruit a 
diverse and highly qualified student body.” 

At Phillips Exeter, Hayden managed a 
staff that counsels nearly 400 students an- 
nually on admission to colleges. 

In 1986 Hayden was active in an effort to 
establish a national network to help minor- 
ity high-school students develop self-confi- 
dence and make effective decisions about 
curriculum, vocation, college, and careers. 

An alumnus of Harvard University, 
where he earned the A.B. degree in history 
in 1957, Hayden earned the M. Ed. degree 
from Boston University in 1960 and the 
M.A. degree in U.S. and European history 
from Trinity College in 1966. 


Reunion Gifts Double 


Alumni class officers announced record 
contributions of $8.3 million in reunion 
gifts during Oberlin’s 1989 commence- 
ment-reunion weekend. A significant part 
of the College’s $80-million, five-year Cam- 
paign for Oberlin fund-raising drive, this 
year’s $8.3 million gift is more than double 
the 1987-88 total of $4.1 million in reunion 
giving. 
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Four of the reasons Oberlin’s reunion gifts dou- 
bled this year: Robert Kroc, cochair of the Class 
of 1929 Reunion Gift Committee (top left) and 
Dorothy Smith, cochair of the Class of 1929 Re- 
union Gift Committee and class agent (top right), 
Dudley Tenney, cochair of the Class of 1939 Re- 
union Gift Committee (bottom left), and Bill Fo- 
gerty, cochair of the Class of 1964 Reunion Gift 
Committee and class president (bottom right). 


Twelve of the 13 Oberlin classes holding 
reunions this year raised record amounts, 
with the largest class gift in Oberlin’s his- 
tory—$3.1 million—given by the Class of 
1929. The most impressive increases over 
last year were registered by the 50th re- 
union class, with the second-largest gift in 
Oberlin’s history ($2.3 million this year ver- 
sus 1.25 million last year), and the 25th re- 
union class ($309,000 versus $117,000). 

With two years remaining, the Campaign 
for Oberlin has already raised $64 million, 
80 percent of its goal. 


Langeler to Retire; 
Penn to Head 
New, Merged Division 


In December 1989, when Dean of Students 
George Langeler retires, the Office of Stu- 
dent Support Services and the Office of the 
Dean of Students will merge, and Dean of 
Student Support Services Patrick Penn will 
become dean of student life and services. 

“Oberlin’s goal is to assure that every stu- 
dent who matriculates will persist to gradu- 
ation,” says President S. Frederick Starr. 
“[With the merger] many offices involved 
in a common enterprise can better coordi- 
nate their efforts. This reorganization will 
enable Oberlin to infuse its concerns for 
persistence to graduation into every area 
of student life.” 

George Langeler, who came to Oberlin in 
1959 and has been dean of students since 


1966, will take early retirement in Decem- 
ber 1989 and continue at the College in an 
advisory role. Langeler’s 30-year tenure at 
Oberlin is equalled by only a very few 
other faculty and staff members. 

“George Langeler’s vision of student life 
is deeply knit into the fabric of Oberlin and 
will become permanent in the reform of 
dining and residential life that he has 
spearheaded,” says Starr. Langeler will 
continue on an informal basis as an advisor 
in residential education and student ser- 
vices. 


Ralf Hotchkiss Wins 
MacArthur Fellowship 


Ralf Hotchkiss ’69—a worldwide consult- 
ant in wheelchair design who focuses on 
enabling people in third-world countries to 
build and own lightweight, low-cost wheel- 
chairs—has been named a MacArthur Fel- 
low by the John D. and Catherine T. MacAr- 
thur Foundation. Hotchkiss will be 
awarded $260,000 over a five-year period; 
he is a lecturer at San Francisco State Uni- 
versity, where he teaches mechanical-engi- 
neering design courses. 

In operation since 1981, the MacArthur 
Fellows Program “provides unique, unre- 
stricted fellowships to exceptionally tal- 
ented and promising individuals who have 
given evidence of originality, dedication to 
creative pursuits, and capacity for self-di- 
rection,” according to the MacArthur 
Foundation, which awards fellows an in- 
come of $30,000 to $75,000 annually over 
five years “so that they may have the time 
and freedom to fulfill their promise by de- 
voting themselves to their own endeavors 
at their own pace. The Foundation hopes 
that this freedom from financial constraints 
will lead to discoveries or other significant 
contributions to society that might other- 
wise not be made.” 

One other Oberlin alumnus was previ- 
ously named a MacArthur Fellow—theater 
performer and writer Bill Irwin ’73, who 
received the honor in 1984. 

Hotchkiss was featured in the Fall 1987 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Vocal-Arts Lab Instituted 


The Conservatory of Music is establishing a 
new vocal-arts laboratory, the first of its 
kind to be incorporated into a program of 
vocal instruction in the U.S. The laboratory, 
to begin operating this fall, will be named 
in honor of music lover and longtime con- 
servatory supporter Otto B. Schoepfle, 
chairman of the board of the Lorain 
County Printing and Publishing Co., publi- 
shers of the Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Tele- 
gram. 

The Otto B. Schoepfle Vocal Arts Labora- 
tory will be directed by Professor of Sing- 
ing Richard Miller, internationally recog- 
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nized teacher, author, editor, vocal re- 
searcher, and performer. Miller advocates 
using acoustic information to verify how 
students can produce vocal tone most effi- 
ciently because “the most beautiful singing 
voices are the most efficiently produced 
ones,” he says. 

Among the pieces of equipment to be in- 
stalled in the vocal-arts laboratory will be a 
sonograph with a printer and a spectrum 
analyzer with video monitors that visual- 
ize a singer’s resonance frequencies and al- 
low the study of acoustic phonetics; a real- 
time analyzer work station that provides 
fundamental and harmonic-partial displays 
throughout the audible spectrum and illus- 
trates such vocal phenomena as vibrato, 
oscillation, and tremolo; a portable electro- 
laryngograph that indicates the contact 
phase of the vocal folds (cords), visualizing 


breathy and “pushed” singing through 
waveform display; and a nasometer that 
displays degrees of nasality in sung phona- 
tions. 

The singer is the vocal athlete, says 
Miller, and “the same kinds of applications 
of scientific information that have been go- 
ing on in sports in the area of biomechanics 
need to be applied to vocal pedagogy. The 
Oberlin vocal-arts laboratory will be in the 
vanguard of employing acoustical informa- 
tion in the teaching of singing.” The new 
laboratory will examine the historic 
schools of singing and some of the newer 
concepts to “determine which are destruc- 
tive and not based upon good function and 
which are most efficient and aesthetically 
pleasing,” Miller says. 

A major gift from Arthur D. Hudnutt, 
Molly Hudnutt Young, and the Chronicle- 


New York City Marathon—Oberlin-Style 


To honor the bicentennial of the French Revolution, a group of 12 faculty musi- 
cians and four students performed the complete chamber music of Maurice Ravel 
in a single marathon concert May 21 in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City. The concert offered all 10 Ravel chamber works, which range from 
early compositions such as the Sonata for violin and cello. New York Times critic 
Allan Kozinn wrote that the New York performances were “never less than pol- 
ished and solid, and in a few cases were molded with an extraordinary combina- 
tion of passion and precision.” Earlier, in two concerts May 17 and 18, the musi- 
cians performed all 10 works in Oberlin’s Finney Chapel. 

“Most people are not familiar with the many facets of Ravel’s musical personal- 
ity,” says Associate Professor of Violoncello Norman Fischer ’71, who was artistic 
coordinator of the concerts. “We. . . programmed these concerts so that listeners 
[could] have a unique opportunity to witness within two evenings the fantastic 
stylistic range of Ravel, from the exoticism of ‘Chansons madécasses,’ to the cere- 
bral formality of the violincello Sonata, to the coloristic washes of the Mallarmé 
songs.” 

With Cézanne’s painting The Viaduct at L’Estaque and Monet’s Garden of the 
Princess, Louvre, in Allen Memorial Art Museum are 12 of the 16 faculty and 
student musicians who performed the Ravel concerts. Standing, from left, are 
flutist Soyoung Lee ’91, Professor of Pianoforte Joseph Schwartz, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Singing Carol Webber ’65, Professor of Violin Stephen Clapp ’61, Fis- 
cher, and Professor of Violin Andor Toth, Jr. ’60. Seated, from left, are harpist 
Trina Struble ’91, flutist Rachel Sulman ’89, Professor of Clarinet Lawrence Mc- 
Donald, Professor of Violin and Teacher of Baroque Violin Marilyn McDonald, 
Associate Professor of Violin Gregory Fulkerson ’70, and Associate Professor of 


Viola Jeffrey Irvine. 
a 


Summer 1989 


Telegram has completed the matching of a 
grant from the Kulas Foundation of Cleve- 
land for the $52,400 vocal-arts laboratory. 


Conservatory Wins 
Challenge Grant 


The Conservatory of Music has been 
awarded a $200,000 challenge grant—dou- 
ble the amount awarded to any other music 
school in the U.S.—by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The award, which is to 
be used in establishing an endowed faculty 
chair and for the restoration and replace- 
ment of conservatory pianos, must be 
matched by new alumni contributions on a 
three-to-one basis for the endowed chair 
and on a four-to-one basis for the instru- 
ment restoration program. The grant sup- 
ports needs identified in Oberlin’s Capital 
Campaign; the match must be met in the 
next three years. 


Library Committee 
Pays First Visit 


A dozen members of the library’s new visit- 
ing committee were on campus April 27 
and 28 for their first meeting. They “spent 
a profitable day and a half,” says commit- 
tee chair and College trustee Robert Rot- 
berg ’55, “reviewing the library’s own ex- 
cellent self-study and discussing with the 

president, the provost, the director of li- 

braries, members of the faculty library 

committee, and the library staff how the li- 

brary is functioning and what its present 

and future needs are.” 

Visiting committee members paid partic- 
ular attention to the library's requirements 
for catalog automation and electronic ac- 
cess to bibliographic data bases. They also 
considered special collections, branch li- 
braries, and budgetary issues, Rotberg says. 

The 21 members of the visiting commit- 
tee are: 

e Evelyn Loeb Beilenson '59, who, with 
her husband, Roger Beilenson, is co- 
publisher at Peter Pauper Press. Books 
she has written for the press include The 
Wit and Wisdom of Famous American 
Women, First Women: American Origi- 
nators, and Early American Cooking: 
Recipes from America’s Historic Sites. 
She was head of her own design firm, KB 
Interiors, New York, for several years. 

e Donald G. Bloom ’53, president of DGB 
and Associates, a consulting firm in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Formerly he was vice 
president of Core-Mark Distributing 
Company in Chicago. In the Oberlin li- 
braries he has established a book fund in 
memory of his father, Max Bloom. 

¢ Thomas L. Boardman '39, retired editor 
of the Cleveland Press. Boardman is 
married to Cynthia Sergeant Boardman 
40. 

e Willis E. Bridegam, librarian of Amherst 
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College since 1975. He is married to 
Marybeth Hospador Bridegam ’57. 
Rowland C. W. Brown, recently retired 
president and chief executive officer of 
OCLC—a shared worldwide biblio- 
graphic network. He also served as chief 
executive officer at Buckeye Interna- 
tional in Columbus and as legal counsel 
at other firms. 

¢ Joel O. Connaroe, president of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York City, and former execu- 
tive director of the Modern Language 
Association. He has been professor of 
English at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. His publications include books and 
articles on the poets William Carlos Wil- 
liams and John Berryman. 

Benjamin A. Custer ’31, retired editor of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification at the 
Library of Congress. He is on the board 
of governors of the Friends of the Ober- 
lin College Library. 

David L. Fox ’57, former president and 
director of Cognitive Systems, Inc. He is 
a consultant on artificial intelligence. 
Among his four children is Jeffry Ed- 
ward Fox '77. 

Lloyd Frank ’47, a partner in the New 
York law firm of Parker, Chapin, Flattau, 
and Klimpl. 

William W. Goldman ’52, novelist and 
screenwriter. His most recent movie is 
The Princess Bride. Characters in several 
of his novels are from Oberlin, and The 
Color of Light (1984) includes scenes in 
the Oberlin library. His daughters are 
Jenny ’84 and Susanna ’87. 

Erwin N. Griswold ’25 (ex officio mem- 
ber), former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, former solicitor general of the 
U.S., a partner with the law firm of Jones, 
Day, Reavis and Pogue, and honorary 
trustee. He is honorary chair of the 
board of governors of the Friends of the 
Oberlin College Library. 

Mimi Halpern ’60, professor of neuros- 
cience and associate dean of graduate 
studies at SUNY Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter in New York City. 

H. Joanne Harrar ’57, director of li- 
braries at the University of Maryland. 
Robert H. Jackson, a partner in the 
Cleveland law firm of Kohrman, Jack- 
son, and Krantz. He is a member of two 
book-collectors’ organizations, the Gro- 
lier Society and the Rowfant Club. 
Lucy Konoff Marks ’73, until recently 
senior catalog librarian at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York City. She is 
a member of the board of governors of 
the Friends of the Oberlin College Li- 
brary. 

Geraldine Schloerb Meyer ’42, an active 
member of many Chicago civic organi- 
zations. She is a trustee of Rush—Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Medical Center and 
past president of its women’s board. She 


is also a trustee and past president of the 
Chicago Women’s Athletic Club. 

¢ William Roe ’64, president of First Cities 
Publications in Tucson, Arizona. 

e Robert Rotberg 55, academic vice presi- 
dent for arts, sciences and technology at 
Tufts University. His biography of Cecil 
Rhodes—The Founder—was recently 
published by Oxford University Press, 
and he has written extensively about Af- 
rican affairs. His daughter Fiona will be a 
senior at Oberlin in the fall. 

e Wallace A. Sprague ’38, publishing con- 

sultant in New York City. Positions he has 

held in the publishing industry include 
president and secretary of the States- 
man-Journal Newspaper Corporation in 

Salem, Oregon; managing editor of Pa- 

rade publication; and executive vice 

president of United Newspaper Maga- 
zine Corporation. He is married to Mary 

Louise Sprague '38. 

Gloria Werner ’61, recently appointed 

university librarian at the University of 

California at Los Angeles (UCLA). Since 

1966 she has held various positions in 

the UCLA library systems, working in 

the biomedical library and technical ser- 
vices, among other departments. 


Students’ Notes 


Among the 30 composers under the age of 
30 who have received 1989 ASCAP (Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers) Foundation grants is Pierre 
Jalbert 89 (South Burlington, Vt.), a com- 
position and piano-performance major. 
The winning composers were selected 
from over 300 entries and will share more 
than $15,000 in grants. G00 Six conserva- 
tory voice students won recognition at the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing 
Ohio competition in April. Daniel Wil- 
liams (Towson, Md.) and Howard Leder 
(Owatonna, Minn.) won first place among 
freshman and sophomore men, respec- 
tively. Kristen Smith (Omaha, Nebr.) and 
Jennifer Wamsley (Beachwood, Ohio) 
both placed third among first-year women; 
Erika Thoft (Pittsburgh) placed second 
among sophomore women; and Susan No- 
lan (Bon Aqua, Tenn.) placed third among 
junior women. 


Faculty Notes 


Assistant Professor of Government and 
Dana Faculty Fellow Vladimir Brovkin 
this spring gave two lectures in Washing- 
ton, D.C. At the U.S. Department of State 
April 7 he presented a lecture, “The Soviet 
Elections and the Future of Democratiza- 
tion,” as part of the series The Secretary's 
Open Forum. On May 1 he addressed the 
NATO Information Office’s Atlantic Council 
of the U.S. on the topic, “Emerging Political 
Discourse in Gorbachev's Russia.” G00 As- 


sociate Professor of Theater William 
Byrnes, managing director of the Theater 
and Dance Program, has been elected to a 
two-year term as the U.S. Institute for The- 
atre Technology’s vice president for devel- 
opment. He will coordinate fund-raising ac- 
tivities and membership development. 
ooo In March Professor of Theater Roger 
Copeland traveled to Canada to give two 
lectures, “Who Took the Art Out of Per- 
formance Art?” and “Do We Really Need 
the Term ‘Post-Modern Theater’”?” at Brock 
University in St. Catharines, Ontario. 000 
The Smithsonian Collection of Records has 
recently released compact discs by two en- 
sembles whose members include Professor 
of Violin and Teacher of Baroque Violin 
Marilyn McDonald. The Smithsonian 
Chamber Players have recorded Arcangelo 
Corelli's Twelve Trio Sonatas, Op. 3 (1689). 
The Castle Trio’s second release— 
Beethoven’s Op. 70 piano trios—includes 
period-instrument performances of the Pi- 
ano Trio in D Major, Op. 70, no. 1 (“The 
Ghost”), and the Piano Trio in E-flat Major, 
Op. 70, no. 2. G00 The Museum of Modern 
Art (MOMA) has bought a print by John 
Pearson, John and Eva Young-Hunter Pro- 
fessor of Studio Art; this is the second of 
Pearson’s works that MOMA has pur- 
chased. 000 Gloria Watkins, associate 
professor of English and women’s studies 
and Nord faculty fellow, in late May trav- 
eled to Rome to give a talk on racism and 
sexism, sponsored by feminists members of 
the Italian parliament. 000 Professor of 
Biology Michael Zimmerman has been 
appointed associate dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 000 Faculty members 
who retired this spring are Professor of 
Mathematics Don Mittleman, Professor of 
Music Theory and Director of the Colle- 
gium Musicum L. Dean Neurnberger, 
and Professor of Art Forbes Whiteside 


President’s Notes 


Oberlin College President S. Frederick 
Starr has been invited by Ohio Governor 
Richard Celeste to become a member of 
the Ohio Science and Technology Strategic 
Planning Commission, which is to recom- 
mend by early 1990 a comprehensive plan 
for the state of Ohio “that will result in a 
new vision for Ohio’s technological future,” 
setting the course for the state’s science 
and technology investment into the year 
2000, according to Celeste. 


Administrators’ Notes 


William Moffett, Azariah Smith Root Di- 
rector of Libraries, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, the largest and oldest 


division of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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TRUSTEE VIEWPOINT: 
The Costs of High—and Low—Tuition 
by Anne Krueger Henderson 53 


Until recently, I had taken it 
for granted that enough ex- 
cellent students would al- 
ways enroll at Oberlin, that 
the library would have the 
necessary books, and that 
Oberlin’s tradition of excel- 
lence would be self-perpetu- 
ating. 

Oberlin has maintained 
excellence for many years, 
and taking these features for 
granted has been justified— 
to date. But Oberlin, like 
most private undergraduate institutions today, is in a 
highly competitive environment. Attracting top-quality 
students is essential for maintaining excellence, yet many 
other liberal arts colleges and other academic institutions 
compete for the same superior students. 


Henderson 


What attracts top-quality students? The answer varies 
from individual to individual, but a number of factors con- 
tribute to it: the quality of the faculty and of other students 
are important criteria. The availability of programs of spe- 
cial interest to the student—athletics, drama, a particular 
foreign language—can decide individual cases, as can li- 
brary facilities, computer facilities, and the quality of the 
physical plant. 


All these attributes cost money, and it is at this point that 
the fragility of excellence must be considered. Although 
educational institutions should become more cost effec- 
tive, the degree to which they can keep down their costs is 
limited. Scrimping on faculty salaries, for example, would 
penalize the excellent faculty already at Oberlin and make 
faculty recruitment and retention much more difficult. 
Over time, a significantly lower faculty-salary structure 
would be reflected in the quality of the faculty. Costs can 
also be lowered by raising student-faculty ratios, but after 
a point this lowers quality by raising class size in well-at- 
tended courses or by forcing elimination of more special- 
ized and advanced courses. 


After reasonable attention is paid to overhead and other 
fixed costs, painful choices begin, centering on the ques- 
tion of what tuition should be. If tuition is high compared 
with that of competing institutions, Oberlin’s relative at- 
tractiveness is in jeopardy. If tuition is low, fewer resources 
are available for faculty salaries, library facilities, the phys- 
ical plant, and other items that make Oberlin attractive. 


Finding the right balance between increased expendi- 
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tures with higher tuition and decreased expenditures with 
lower tuition is perhaps one of the most important tasks 
facing private institutions of higher education. Of course, 
the larger the endowment per student, the less painful is 
this chore, but the balance must always be achieved. Ober- 
lin’s endowment per student is below that of most of its 
competitor institutions, so the problem is all the more diffi- 
cult for Oberlin College. 


To compound matters further, the consensus at Oberlin 
seems to be that high tuition should not preclude enroll- 
ment of gifted applicants whose financial means are lim- 
ited. This implies that a way must be found to finance ap- 
plicants whose own means are limited. For Oberlin, this 
has meant a need-blind admissions policy, under which 
admissions decisions are made without information about 
the applicant’s financial status. After admission, financial 
aid is determined by the student’s financial circumstances. 


Although some other colleges have total or partial need- 
blind admission policies, Oberlin has a higher proportion 
of students on financial aid than do most of the top-quality 
liberal arts colleges. Therein lies a major dilemma: if the 
proportion of Oberlin students receiving financial aid rises 
further, either tuition will have to be raised relative to 
Oberlin’s competitor institutions, thus reducing Oberlin’s 
attractiveness on one dimension, or expenditures to main- 
tain quality will have to diminish, reducing Oberlin’s at- 
tractiveness on another dimension. A step too far in either 
direction would be a threat to Oberlin’s ability to continue 
as a first-quality liberal arts college. 


The difficult balancing of quality and cost will become 
even more perilous over the next few years. The national 
pool of college applicants is expected to drop because of 
demographic factors: the total number of high-school 
graduates will decline, and total college enrollments will 
almost certainly fall. Colleges will intensify their recruiting 
efforts, and the competition for students will increase. 


It is for these reasons that excellence is fragile. A mis- 
taken decision to increase tuition might result in a drop off 
in the number and quality of applicants; failure to finance 
the facilities and programs that attract quality students 
may have the same result. Finding the right balance is per- 
haps the most important single challenge for the Oberlin 
administration. 


Since leaving Oberlin in 1953 Anne Krueger Henderson 
has spent most of her time in academia. She is currently 
arts and sciences professor in economics at Duke Univer- 
sity. 


Association Celebrates 
150th in Grand Style 


Record-breaking crowds celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion over Commencement/Reunion Week- 
end. All over town and campus colorful 
posters displaying the new Alumni Associ- 
ation logo welcomed alumni. Each regis- 
trant was presented a button with the logo 
on a “birthday card” from the Board of 
Trustees. And if the logo had somehow es- 
caped notice until then, it was hard to ig- 
nore at the Alumni Luncheon, when the 
new association banner was displayed be- 
hind the speaker’s podium and all the stu- 
dent waiters and waitresses wore gold T- 
shirts with the red silhouette of Peters. 
The reunion classes added to the festivi- 
ties by presenting record-breaking reunion 
gifts (see story in “Tappan Square Note- 
book”), once more demonstrating the faith 
that Oberlin alumni have in the College. 


Award Recipients 

Six alumni were honored by the associa- 
tion at the luncheon. In recognition of the 
association's anniversary, two members of 
the class of 1964 who have devoted them- 
selves to housing for the poor were 
awarded Community Service Awards: 
Richard Baron and Carole Walker Harper. 
Since the mid-1970s, when Baron worked 
as director of the housing division of the 
Legal Aid Society of St. Louis and came to 
recognize the desperate need to increase 


Richard Baron 


housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, he has worked to build high-qual- 
ity housing in inner cities across the nation. 
He has succeeded in building more than 
4000 housing units in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, New York City, Jersey City, 
Cleveland, and Akron. He has creatively 
converted commercial buildings such as a 
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former school, a hat factory, and a hospital 
into housing units and has insisted that 
other services, such as day-care centers, 
schools, and grocery stores be provided 
nearby. 

Harper received the award for her work 
for Habitat for Humanity, an organization 
that constructs housing for poor people 
throughout the world. During a two-year 
stay in Nicaragua Carole worked to provide 
not only shelter but also job training on the 
construction projects. She also raised 
money for schools, water-purification sys- 
tems, medical supplies, and electrical sys- 
tems. Harper was unable to receive the 
award in person because she is once again 
working in Nicaragua. Before Habitat for 
Humanity, Carole was director of the Utica, 
New York, Community Action Program, 
and then was with California Rural Legal 
Assistance as an attorney for migrant farm 
workers for seven years before becoming 
director of a housing project for Assosia- 
cion Campesina in California. 


Three volunteers were awarded Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation: Carroll and Conna 
Bell Shaw '28/’28 for 17 (and still continu- 
ing) years of dedicated service as class 
agents and Ted Gest ’68 for his creative 
contributions as member of the Executive 
Board and Magazine Committee. The 
Shaws spearheaded successful reunion-gift 
campaigns for the class’s 50th, 55th, and 
60th reunions, instituting the Class of 1928 
Memorial Scholarship Fund and establish- 
ing a class Scholarship Committee that 
meets twice a year with the student schol- 
arship holders. Both have served as officers 
of the Oberlin Alumni Club in Washington, 
D.C., and both have served on the Alumni 
Board. From 1937 through 1941 Carroll 


Conna Bell and Carroll Shaw 


Ted Gest 


was secretary of the Oberlin Alumni Asso- 
ciation and editor of the alumni magazine. 


When the Alumni Association changed 
from the Alumni Board to an alumni coun- 
cil form of governance, the Magazine Com- 
mittee was created and Ted Gest was its 
first chair. On the Executive Board he rep- 
resented the committee’s interest and 
those of alumni regarding the magazine. A 
former class officer and then club presi- 
dent in St. Louis and, later, in Washington, 
D.C., he was one of the principal advocates 
of the ACTION program (the Alumni Cam- 
paign to Involve Oberlinians Now), which 
has evolved into the present regional 
alumni program. He remains active in D.C. 
alumni activities and recently finished edit- 
ing the transcribed oral history of WOBC, 
which was taped during the WOBC Re- 
union in March 1988. 


Ellsworth C. Carlson ’39, emeritus profes- 
sor of history and East Asian studies, re- 
ceived the Alumni Medal for service to 
Oberlin College. Ells was recognized for his 
leadership as acting College president (on 
two occasions), and before that, as provost, 
as well as for his years of respected faculty 
leadership, his instrumental role in estab- 
lishing the East Asian studies model pro- 
gram, and his promotion of Oberlin—Asian 
ties, particularly on behalf of the Shansi 
Memorial Association. Ells has fostered the 
resolution of differences, pressing the Col- 
lege to new frontiers and guiding it through 
difficult transitions. 


Other Highlights 


For some, the highlight of the weekend was 
the Alumni Orchestra, which brought to- 
gether alumni from the Class of 1939 
through the Class of 1989, and performed 
to rave reviews under the baton of Ray- 
mond Harvey ‘73 in Finney Chapel. For 
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Ellsworth Carlson 


others, the highlight was the exhibit at the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
Alumni Collect: Modern and Contempo- 
rary Art, mounted especially for the 150th 
Anniversary. Yet for others, the highlight 
might have been the talk given by William 
Moffett on Oberlin authors, with special 
honor to Jack Schaefer ’29 (and honorary 
degree recipient at commencement), ac- 
companied by a splendid and eclectic exhi- 
bition of books by alumni authors, featur- 
ing authors from reunion classes. Photos of 
athletic teams were displayed in Philips 
Gym, and, to put the celebration in per- 
spective, President S. Frederick Starr gave 
a speech titled “Alma Mater and her Chil- 
dren: An American Family?” For the bene- 
fit of future generations, a Persian walnut 
tree, chosen to diversify the bird and squir- 
rel diet on Tappan Square, was dedicated. 
A birthday cake, a champagne toast, and 
permanent honor rolls of past presidents of 
the Alumni Association, past secretaries 
and executive directors, former alumni- 
elected trustees, and former Alumni Medal 
and Certificate of Appreciation winners all 
served as reminders of the 150 years of 
alumni service to Oberlin College. 
Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Alumni Association 


Spring ASOC Visitors 

Ten alumni returned to Oberlin as Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College during the 
spring semester to share with students and 
faculty their expertise on topics that in- 
cluded equity investments, poetry, and so- 
cial change. 

Eric Nilson ’82, vice president at Pruden- 
tial-Bache Securities, Inc., gave a speech in 
March titled “Modern Portfolio Theory and 
its Real-Life Application to Equity Invest- 
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ments.” Eric specializes in asset manage- 


ments by running the Quantum Portfolio 
for Prudential-Bache Securities; his visit 
was sponsored by the Economics Depart- 
ment. 


At the invitation 
of the Classics De- 
partment, William 
Johnson ’78, vice 
president of the Iby- 
scus Corporation 
and graduate stu- 
dent in classics at 
Yale, gave a talk in 
April called “A Com- 
puter for the Clas- 
sics: The Design Phi- 
Johnson |josophy of the 
Ibyscus Scholarly Personal Computer.” 

Over the last 15 years, after graduating 
from Oberlin with a religion major, David 
Richards ’71 has worked with nongovern- 
mental organizations in 20 countries, 
mostly in Asia and beginning with Peace 
Corps service in Micronesia. His interests 
include small-industries development and 
natural-resources management. He is di- 
rector of the Non-governmental Organiza- 
tion Support Program at the World Re- 
sources Institute, encouraging overseas 
nongovernmental organizations to play 
larger roles in promoting the environ- 
ment/development debate in their coun- 
tries. David was the keynote speaker in the 
annual three-day Spring Conference spon- 
sored by the Oberlin College Overseas De- 
velopment Network, Environmental 
Action in the Third World: Working To- 
wards a Just and Sustainable Development. 
David’s talk was entitled “Twenty-first Cen- 
tury Coalitions Needed to Avert Global Ca- 
tastrophe.” 

Holly Sklar °76, a 
government major 
_ at Oberlin, returned 
in April on behalf of 
the Latin American 
Studies Committee 
and the Third World 
Studies Committee 
to give a campus- 
wide talk related to 
her latest book, 
Washington's War 

‘Sklar on Nicaragua. Holly 
is director and pamphlet editor for the In- 
stitute of New Communications in Boston. 

A poetry reading sponsored by the Crea- 
tive Writing Program and the Asian Ameri- 
can Alliance featured Tracy Mari Hatta '83 
in April. Tracy majored in English at Ober- 
lin, earned an MFA in creative writing from 
the University of Virginia in 1987 and was 
awarded a prestigious fellowship at the 
Wisconsin Institute for Creative Writing. 

The Oberlin Democratic Socialists of 
America (DSA) sponsored an April confer- 
ence, Working for Social Change, for which 
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four recent grads led workshops. Vania 
DelBorgo ’85, research director/internship 
program coordinator of The Nation, led a 
workshop in jobs in the media. Sara 
Stoutland ’84, former VISTA worker, and 
Terri Burgess ’88, Tremont Neighborhood 
Opportunity Center, Cleveland, led a work- 
shop on community organizing. Sara is 
currently editor of Not Far Enough, a publi- 
cation of the Feminist Commission of DSA. 
As a VISTA worker, Sara organized self- 
help groups among poor and minority 
(Mexican-American) women. Subse- 
quently she has organized and presented 
rape-prevention workshops in high schools 
and led outdoor education with low-in- 
come youth. Kevin Brown ’87, union orga- 
nizer for Service Employees International, 
Washington, D.C., led a workshop on labor 
organizing. Kevin has been active with the 
Justice for Janitors campaign, which origi- 
nated in Atlanta in response to ill-treat- 
ment and incommensurate pay for janito- 
rial workers. 


In May August 
Meier °45, historian 
at Kent State Univer- 
sity, participated in a 
panel discussion, 
“Problems and Pros- 
pects in Researching 
and Writing Black 
History.’ Meier is 
one of the country’s 
leading scholars on 
the Afro-American 
experience. He 
joined fellow panelists William and Aimee 
Lee Cheek, authors of a new award-win- 
ning biography on John Mercer Langston, 
Class of 1849, John Mercer Langston and 
the Flight for Freedom, 1829-65. The first 
volume of a two-volume biography is part 
of the series, Blacks in the New World, for 
which August is series editor. The pro- 
grams were sponsored by the Oberlin Col- 
lege Archives, the College Library, and the 
departments of black studies and history. 


Meier 


At the invitation 
of the Government 
Department, Mark 
Ferber ‘74 spoke in 
May to students in 
Professor Paul Daw- 
son's Colloquium on 
Power and the stu- 
dents in his Public 
Policy in American 
course in a two-day 
14-hour workshop 
titled “The Politics of 
Money.” Formerly engaged in public fi- 
nance, Mark is now vice president at La- 
zard Fréres investment bankers in Boston. 

M.W.B. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS cont. 
Executive Board Sets Up 
Gay/Lesbian Study Group 


At its March meeting, in response to a re- 
quest from a small delegation of gay and 
lesbian alumni, the Executive Board of the 
Alumni Council passed a motion support- 
ing the formation of a gay/lesbian study 
group. The group will present at the Sep- 
tember 1989 meeting of the Executive 
Board a report on programs and activities 


that would encourage gay and lesbian 
alumni to become more involved in the life 
of the College. Funding for the study group 
will come from outside the normal associa- 
tion budget during fiscal year 1989-90. 
The study group, under the chairman- 
ship of Eric Nilson ’82, met May 11 and 12 
to define goals and a program. A report of 
the meeting was sent during the summer to 
all who indicated they wished to be part of 
a gay/lesbian alumni network. Future 
mailing lists will be maintained by the 


alumni office. Persons who did not receive 
the mailing and would like to be on the list, 
and persons who would like their name re- 
moved from the list, should write to Norm 
Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. G, Chi- 
cago, IL 60657 or to Midge Brittingham in 
the Alumni Association office. 

At its July meeting the Executive Board 
began discussing the organizational rela- 
tionship of special constituency groups to 
the association as a whole. 

M.W.B. 


JEWS AND JUDAISM continued 
grade dramatically the quality of Jewish 
life on campus. 

In September 1987 the Office of 
Chaplains began using a spacious Col- 
lege house. The former home of the late 
Professor Ben Lewis and his wife, Ger- 
trude, it is now the Religious Life Center 
and is used by Rabbi Brand and Jewish 
students for Saturday afternoon Torah 
study. A suite of offices on the second 
floor of Wilder Hall was recently re- 
modeled for the Office of Chaplains. 
The Hillel Room in Wilder Hall is one of 
the largest student organization offices 
on campus; it contains a reference li- 
brary and is the site for weekly Hillel 
meetings, study group meetings, and 
social get-togethers. 

The College provides Rabbi Brand 
with free lodging; it budgets nearly 
$5000 a year for special programming 
to enrich Jewish life on campus, and 
Oberlin’s Hillel receives over $10,000 
annually from student activity fees 
(next year $14,000 is allocated for Hil- 
lel). Oberlin has a B'nai B’rith Lecture 
Series overseen by a committee ap- 
pointed by President Starr. 

Steps have been taken to ensure the 
permanent status of the Kosher Coop, 
now located in Talcott residence hall. 
The coop’s 38 members have joined for 
various religious and cultural reasons, 
some in order to observe strictly reli- 
gious dietary laws, including Moslem 
laws; some because they are interested 
in adopting Judaism as their religion; 
some because they enjoy cultural tradi- 
tions or wish to be part of a small dining 
cooperative. Eight of the coop members 
are non-Jews, including one Moslem. 
The coop’s ranks swell to 60 members 
during Passover, and it is always open to 
students who wish to join for religious 
reasons. The coop serves two meals, 
lunch and dinner, and members are free 
to serve themselves breakfast and 
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snacks. Oberlin is one of very few col- 
leges in the U.S. to offer a full strictly 
kosher dining option to its students. 
Oberlin also maintains the Hebrew 
House program residence hall, with 24 
students. 

Oberlin students, with the guidance 
of Rabbi Brand, help maintain Jewish 
life in the communities adjacent to 
Oberlin by reaching out to teach and tu- 
tor at synagogues and temples in sur- 
rounding areas of Ohio. 

During this past academic year Ober- 
lin expanded its offerings in Hebrew 
within its 18-year-old Judaic and Near 
Eastern Studies Program. Now, in addi- 
tion to beginning levels of instruction, 
intermediate and advanced courses are 
being taught in Hebrew through a grant 
from the Mellon Foundation that under- 
wrote a new faculty appointment as 
well as a graduate assistantship. The 
Jewish Community Federation of Cleve- 
land and Oberlin College are currently 
exploring the feasibility of a major 
fund-raising program to strengthen fur- 
ther the teaching of Hebrew and the en- 
richment of Jewish life at the College. 
Part of the campaign will be to raise 
money for an endowment to make the 
Hillel rabbi’s position at Oberlin perma- 
nent; support is growing to make the 
rabbi a voting member of Oberlin’s 
General Faculty. 


Tradition Extends Back 

to John Frederick Oberlin 

As a nonsectarian institution of higher 
learning with 19th-century roots in the 
Congregationalist reform movement, 
Oberlin has a long connection with Ju- 
daism, the Jewish people, and the study 
of Hebrew, as well as an abhorrence of 
prejudice in all its manifestations. Alsa- 
tian pastor John Frederick Oberlin, af- 
ter whom the College was named, ad- 
monished his parishioners against the 
evil of anti-Semitism. 


Barry Barancik '89, a religion major, pre- 
pares lunch in the Kosher Coop. 


Although the College has always 
been nonsectarian, it was deeply Prot- 
estant in character well into this cen- 
tury, and neither Jewish nor Catholic 
students chose to come here in any 
numbers until the World War I era. 
Even as late as 1933 only 1 percent of 
the student body was Jewish. Since the 
Great Depression the number of Jewish 
students at Oberlin has risen steadily, 
and since 1930, when only two of Ober- 
lin’s faculty members were Jewish, the 
ranks of the Jewish faculty at the Col- 
lege have grown. Although statistics on 
religious affiliation are not kept as a 
matter of principle, I estimate that 
Oberlin now has about 30 Jewish fac- 
ulty members. 

Given its historic role as a haven for 
minorities, Oberlin’s objective is to 
make the College a model for Jewish 
life on a pluralistic American campus. 
Working with Cleveland Hillel, the Col- 
lege has already made very strong pro- 
gress toward that end. [1] 
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Where Class Notes 
Come From 


“Class Notes” is compiled from informa- 

tion of several sorts: 
coupons, printed in every issue of the 
OAM, titled Where Is Your Class Note? 
letters sent to the alumni magazine of- 
fice by alumni 
press releases sent to the alumni mag- 
azine office by employers or agents of 
alumni 
newspaper and magazine clippings re- 
ceived from various sources 

“Class Notes” is not compiled from infor- 

mation alumni send to the College for 

any other purpose, such as: 

¢ class directories 

¢ pledges of financial support 

¢ personal correspondence with Col- 
lege faculty and staff unless the in- 
formation is clearly marked “In- 
formation for alumni magazine 
class notes.” 


Graduate School of Theology 


Tunnie Martin, Jr.,’49 B.D. has retired early 
due to his wife’s stroke. The couple worked 
with the Board of Global Ministries United 
Methodist Church in India. They now live in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1926 


Weston Turner Buddington, husband of Ruth 
Bliss Buddington, died Mar. 27, 1989. In addi- 
tion to Ruth, who lives in Middletown, R.I., 
survivors include their daughter, two sons, 
eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchil- 
dren. 


1929 


After a first career as a professional musician, 
Miriam Canfield Spaulding has a new pur- 
suit: operating Neo Life Products, a full-time, 
health-related business. 000 At her 60th 
class reunion this spring Louise Coates Har- 
die and her husband, Jim, had a family re- 
union as well: their daughter, Ann Hardie Wil- 
liams ’58, was in Oberlin for her class reunion, 
and their niece Ellen Doudna graduated. 
000 Walter Delaplane lives in Alexandria, 
Va. His eyesight has become poor enough for 
him to be considered legally blind, he says, so 
his travel is restricted to local trips. 000 
Betty Foley Berryhill and her husband, 
Charles, this summer drove from Florida to 
Oberlin for the class reunion before embark- 
ing on an Amtrak trip to the Northwest. They 
are spending the rest of the summer in Woos- 
ter, Ohio. O00 In spite of her arthritis prob- 
lems Sylvia Geegan Ingham continues her 
work as chairman of celebrations for Church 
Women United of Englewood, N.J. 000 Ger- 
trude Jacob is recovering from serious inju- 
ries sustained when she was hit by a truck in 
March on Main St. in Oberlin. Letters can be 
sent to her at the Welcome Nursing Home, 54 
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E. Hamilton, Oberlin, OH 44074 or to 
Dorothy Smith, who visits her regularly. 
Dorothy’s address; 145 Hollywood St., Ober- 
lin, Ohio 44074. O00 Kathel B. Kerr has 
been battling cheek cancer and the effects of 
a January heart attack. His wife now lives in a 
nearby nursing home in Fort Myers, Fla. oO 
Although she was not able to come to her 
60th class reunion this spring, Marie Linn 
was thinking of her classmates during the re- 
union weekend, she says. 000 Dolly Nich- 
ols Mcintyre’s husband, Clarence, recently 
passed away after a lengthy illness. 
Chapel Hill, N.C., resident Ada Pollock Hay- 
lor worked in the local Democratic campaign 
office last fall while continuing to teach in a 
literacy program. 000 Mabel Porterfield 
Hukle spend Memorial Day weekend in San 
Francisco celebrating a high-school reunion 
with friends from the West Coast. 000 After 
living in Oberlin for several years Grace Ran- 
dall Holmes moved in May to be near her son. 
Her address: C/O Army Distaff Foundation, 
5200 Oregon Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 
20015. 000 Dorothy Smith continues an 
“active retirement,” she says, keeping up to 
date on word processing with a few weekly 
hours of paid work at the Oberlin News Trib- 
une. Her volunteer activities include serving 
as president of the local chapter of Church 
Women United and as president of the Class 
of 1929. She also keeps busy with her five cats 
and, when the weather permits, gardening. 
After commencement/reunion week- 
end at Oberlin Thelma Stevens Schmitt and 
her husband, Rudy, visited friends in Indiana 
and are now “happily settled” in a new retire- 
ment home in Bryn Mawr, Pa., she says. 
Thelma, who continues with her artwork, re- 
cently sold some paintings. 000 Brookings, 
S.Dak., residents Alfred and Anna Arnold 
Trump have had health problems in 1989. 
Anne had her third recent bout with pneumo- 
nia, and Al had an operation for an aneurysm 
of the aorta. 000 John and Marjorie Fox 
Wieland traveled from Tucson for the re- 
union and are spending the remainder of the 
summer in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 000 Ruth 
Williams Bingham is spending the summer 
in Villamont, Va., near Roanoke. She spends 
winters in Leesburg, Fla. Her Villamont tele- 
phone number: (804) 947-2550. 


1930 


Irene Hasselswerdt Collins retired two 
years ago after 45 years as organist for a fu- 
neral home in Rochester, Mich. For 31 years 
she also was organist at St. Paul’s United 
Methodist Church in Rochester, retiring in 
1964. Since 1931 she has been a member of 
the Rochester Tuesday Musicale, a group she 
served as choral director for many years. 
O00 Having lived in Oberlin since August 
1988 Clayton Miller is serving on an alumni 
association committee that is planning the 
60th reunion and gift for the Class of 1930. 
Serving with him on the committee are 
Emma McCloy Layman, Helen Cooper 
Faunce, Ginny Frey Moor, John Neubauer, 
and Bob Morrison. The reunion, says Clayt, 


“should be a blast! We'll all be together at the 
[Oberlin Coll.] Inn; so save the dates—Memo- 
rial Day Weekend ’90.” Clayt’s address: 73 
Pyle Rd., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Roger Sperry 


Soviets Select Sperry 


“This [honor] came as a pleasant and 
complete surprise since I have been a 
longtime critic of some aspects of Marxist 
communist philosophy,’’ says Roger 
Sperry ’35, California Institute of Tech- 
nology Trustee Professor Emeritus of 
Psychobiology of his recent election to 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. At a 
time of glasnost and perestroika, how- 
ever, Soviet scientists ‘“‘appear to be oper- 
ating in a more relaxed atmosphere,” a 
State Department official told the Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education. “Before, it would 
have been politically very difficult for 
them to express praise for their Ameri- 
can colleagues.” 

Sperry won a 1981 Nobel Prize for his 
split-brain research, a series of landmark 
investigations into brain structure and 
function that demonstrated that the left 
and right hemispheres of the human 
brain are specialized for different and 
complementary capacities. He is one of 
44 scientists from 14 countries, 16 of 
whom are Americans, recently named 
foreign members for the Soviet body. 
Congratulations from the academy came 
to Sperry in a telegram from the acad- 
emy’s president, G.I. Marchuk, who 
wrote, “Permit us to express our firm be- 
lief that your election will further 
strengthen relations between Soviet and 
American scientists.” 


1934 


Children’s literature expert Francelia 
McWilliams Butler was the subject of a fea- 
ture story in the September 1988 issue of Con- 
necticut magazine. 


1935 


The Patent Trader, a Cross River, N.Y., news- 
paper, featured in its Feb. 2 issue a story on 
Bill Howell and his work as a volunteer deliv- 
ering meals to homebound senior citizens for 
the Fox Senior Nutrition Center in Mount 
Kisco, N.Y. O00 Retired physicist Robert 
Kernohan in November was honored by the 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., unit of Recording for the 
Blind (RFB) for his role in establishing the cen- 
ter—which is now in its 36th year. The No- 
vember 1988 issue of The Lion included an 
article by Bob, “Lions and RFB: Providing the 
Spoken Word.” 


1936 


Two four-color photos of the gardens of 
Robert 37 and Florence McEnally Zuck, 
professors emeriti of botany at Drew U., ap- 
peared in “Gardens: An Engagement Calen- 
der for 1989,” published by Stewart Taborid 
and Chang, New York. 


1937 


Charles J. Meek, of Green Valley, Ariz., in 
March was installed as president of the Ar- 
izona Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution (SAR). A 25-year member of the 
SAR, he founded the Green Valley chapter 
and served as its first president. 


1938 


Ruth Lightner Hastings and John R. Brown, 
Jr.’33, were married Feb. 23, 1989, at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Ruth’s brother Dean H. Lightner ’33, who is a 
former roommate of John’s, attended the 
wedding along with other close family 
friends. The couple plans to live seasonally in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and in Florida. 


1941 


The Rutgers U. Law Sch. and the Rutgers Inst. 
for Health, Health Care Policy and Aging Re- 
search in April sponsored a symposium on 
psychiatry and law in honor of Alexander 
Brooks upon his retirement from the law 
school. Following the symposium was a din- 
ner attended by 75 colleagues who had 
worked with Alex during his 32-year career in 
mental-health law. 


1942 


Bayard Lyon, who teaches business and eco- 
nomics at North Central Coll., Naperville, IIL., 
has won the 1988 Sears Roebuck Foundation 
award for teaching excellence and campus 
leadership. (010 The California Inst. of Inte- 
gral Studies has named Eleanor Westerman 
Anderson president pro tem. She is an adjunct 
professor in the institute's Organizational De- 
velopment and Transformation Program and 
a senior associate with Mulford, Moreland and 
Associates, human-resource development 
consultants. 
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1943 


Retired professor Edna Louise Davis of Sum- 
ter, S.C., is a member of the boards of the local 
art gallery, the music guild, the Sumter-Shaw 
Concert Assoc., and the County Cultural Com- 
mission. 000 Virginia “Jinny’’ Griffith 
Dunlap and her husband, Bob, have recently 
returned to the U.S. after two-and-a-half years 
in Lahore, Pakistan, at the United Christian 
Hospital. They plan to continue living in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 000 Now retired, Dorothy 
Herrmann is involved in many volunteer ac- 
tivities. A board member of the Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Child Advocacy Coalition, she is 
also active in the Bridgeport Sch. Volunteer 
Assoc., the Gould Foundation, and 30-30 
Park, a Bridgeport retirement residence. 
100 Robert W. Johnson, in addition to 
working as a professor of management at Pur- 
due U., is the director of credit research for 
the school, which he says “keeps me in touch 
with the ‘real world.’” G00 Paul B. Modlish, 
is recovering from a stroke (or several strokes) 
that occurred on Dec. 28, 1987, he says. He is 
a business executive living in Jennings, La. 
O00 After graduating from Oberlin, Etta 
Soiref Onat earned her Ph.D. degree in En- 
glish from Brown U. in 1953. She worked as 
an assistant dean at Brown from 1953 until 
1965, when she became an assistant dean and 
lecturer in English at Yale U., retiring in 1985. 
She and her husband, E. Turan Onat, have a 
son, Yasar. 


1944 


The South Florida and South Dade (Florida) 
councils of B’Nai B’rith in February named 
Jerome Benson Outstanding Man for 1988. 
He was chosen for the honor for his 17 years 
of volunteer leadership in securing South 
Florida’s blood supply. Director of pathology 
at Miami Heart Inst., Miami Beach, Jerome for 
the past two years has been chairman of the 
American Red Cross, Greater Miami Chapter. 
i) Lehigh U. Professor Emerita of Religion 
Studies Alice Lyons Eckardt recently revised 
and enlarged the book that she and her hus- 
band, Roy, coauthored in 1982, Long Night's 
Journey into Day: Life and Faith after the Hol- 
ocaust (Detroit: Wayne State U. Press). It was 
reissued in its revised form in 1988 with a new 
title: Long Night’s Journey into Day: A Revised 
Retrospective on the Holocaust (Detroit: 
Wayne State U. Press and Oxford: Pergamon 
Press). Also in 1988 Alice planned and 
chaired the 18th Annual Scholars Confer- 
ence—held in Washington, D.C., in March— 
on the Church Struggle and the Holocaust. 
She is a member of the executive committee 
that planned and organized an international 
scholars conference, “Remembering for the 
Future: The Impact of the Holocaust and Gen- 
ocide on Jews and Christians,” held in July 
1988 in Oxford and London. 


1945 


The Feb. 9, 1989, issue of the New York Times 
featured an article, “Hitting Ancient Nails on 
the Head,” about Abbot Cummings and his 
work as an architectural historian. A former 
director of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, he is now Charles F 


Geddes Studio 
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Montgomery Professor of American Decora- 
tive Arts at Yale, where he teaches New En- 
gland architectural history and a course in 
American decorative arts. 


1946 


Rich Hacker has retired and is living in 
Moraga, Calif., with his wife, Liz. The last two 
of their seven children—all college graduates 
living on the West Coast—were married in 
1988. His address: 1733 St. Andrews Dr., 
Moraga, CA 94556. 000 In June Anne Hig- 
gins Nelson retired from her post as director 
of the Inst. for Women and Work at Cornell 
U.’s Sch. of Industrial and Labor Relations in 
New York City. She had been employed by 
Cornell since 1969. Anne lives with her hus- 
band, Charles, in Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York, where she is co-owner of the two-year- 
old Croton Cortlandt Gazette. She plans to 
write for the paper during her retirement. 


1947 


After 34 years at Universal Studios, where he 
had been head of the research department for 
the last 20 years, Andrew Lee retired in Janu- 
ary and is now a consultant for MCA-Univer- 
sal archives and studio history. He was flat- 
tered, he says, that his retirement was 
mentioned in both the weekly and daily is- 
sues of Variety magazine. 


1948 


At the end of April 1988 Robert O. Brunner 
retired from his job as policy analyst with the 
American Assoc. of Retired Persons (AARP). 
Since then he has done volunteer work for a 
local chamber-music group, become involved 
in legislative work for the local AARP, and de- 
voted more time to sailing his boat on the 
Chesapeake Bay. His address: 11033 Wood 
Elves Way, Columbia, MD 21044. | Pa- 


tience Haley Ghikas in February won the 
Rosse Foundation award at the annual exhibi- 
tion of 


the New England Water- 
color Society held at 
the Boston Guild for 
' Artists Gallery. 000 
_ The Greater Cleve- 
land Chapter of the 
Public Relations Soci- 
ety of America re- 
cently awarded John 
Kinley its ninth an- 
nual Lighthouse 
_" Award for career 

Kinley achievement in the 
field of public relations. He is vice chairman of 
Dix & Eaton, Inc. 


1949 


After 20 years in Raleigh, N.C., Henry and 
Anne McKnight '57 Bent are moving to Pitts- 
burgh, where he will take a position in the U. 
Pittsburgh Chemistry Dept. G00 Liz Cun- 
ningham Hagner has been writing nonfic- 
tion, teaching spelling to adults, and learning 
to play the cello. Her husband, Sam Hagner, 
in private practice of psychiatry, “is trying to 
slow down, but is unsuccessful in stealing 
more than a day or two a week for mountain 
climbing, downhill skiing, or gardening,” she 
says. (110) W. Lee Garner, a technical writer 
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living in Albuquerque, N.Mex.., is recovering 
from his second brain operation for benign 
meningioma. He is at work “on a full-color 
brochure where I have much latitude on text, 
pictures and design.” 000 A teacher and 
reading consultant, Marcia Kenney Moore is 
working for the Norwalk, Conn., school sys- 
tem. She has accumulated 234 postgraduate 
credits. 000 Entering his 10th year as secre- 
tary general of the Assoc. of Caribbean Uni- 
versities in Puerto Rico, Thomas Mathews 
has secured funding for projects in environ- 
mental education and an internship program 
for female university presidents as well as for 
assistance to U. Haiti. Retired attorney 
Arthur N. Smearman is recovering from 
heart bypass surgery. He works part time for 
the Raleigh, N.C., law firm of Maupin, Taylor, 
Ellis and Adams. 000 “My work is challeng- 
ing and gratifying,” says Doris Temme Rein- 
berger, a listening therapist. She lives in Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio, and works with learning-disabled 
people—in a program that treats auditory 
processing problems—at the Listening Devel- 
opment Centre in nearby Pepper Pike. 0 
Elaine Waxgiser Newman was a music con- 
sultant for the Third College Edition of 
Webster’s New World Dictionary (1987). She 
and husband Robert I. Newman, ’48 have 
three children, including Michael D. ’74 and 
Perry '80. 000 Retired professor Henri 
Yaker of Geneva, N.Y., has become class 
agent for the Class of 1949. 


1950 


After 36 years of law practice in Washington, 
D.C., Peter S. Craig retired in April to work 
as a full-time historian and genealogist. He 
specializes in the lives of the Swedish, Finn- 
ish, and Dutch who settled on the Delaware 
River during the years 1638 to 1675 and their 
colonial descendants. Stanley M. 
Fisher is president-elect of the American 
Counsel Assoc. He was recently renominated 
by Ohio’s Governor Celeste to a three-year 
term as national uniform law commissioner. 
His wife, “Boots,” died of cancer on Oct. 13, 
1988. 000 Anne Gates Stokes, coordinator 
of early-childhood family education for St. 
Louis Park (Minnesota) schools, is the editor of 
a district-wide family newsletter and has been 
named secretary of an ongoing evaluation 
committee by the State Dept. of Education. 
She took time out last summer to travel in 
China for three weeks. An avid downhill skier, 
she has four grandchildren. 000 Jane Hob- 
son Slaughter and her husband, Bob ’51, live 
“high above San Francisco on Portero Hill in 
our aerie with views on three sides,” she says. 
Bob, semiretired, plays in the Marin Sym- 
phony and the Pro-Musica String Quartet. 
Jane, a psychologist in private practice, works 
two days a week. 000 Charlotte Jones 
Price has spent the past two years in Vienna, 
which she says was “a feast of art and music as 
well as schnitzel and sacher torte!” She is 
back in the US., living in Weare, N.H. 000 
Last year U. Saskatchewan Professor of Music 
David L. Kaplan conducted for the Saskatch- 
ewan Opera Assoc. and performed his clari- 
net sonata on the U. of Saskatchewan's 75th 
anniversary album. More recently several 
wind pieces from his collection of “Music for 
Young Players—Part | Winds” were published, 
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and he hosted a series of multicultural broad- 
casts on the SCTV network. 000 After 39 
years in public-school music departments, 
Robert T. Ralston retired in August 1989. He 
will continue to play horn in the Midland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conduct the Chemic City 
Municipal Band, teach privately, and chair the 
Michigan Youth Arts Festival. 


1953 


The Dec. 8, 1988, issue of the Los Angeles 
Times included an editorial by Norman A. 
Bailey, “Bridge Loan to Mexico: Bailing Out 
Lenders?” Norman, a consulting economist in 
Washington, D.C., is a former special assistant 
to the president for international economic af- 
fairs. 000 In addition to holding the position 
of San Francisco General Hospital chief of an- 
esthesia Cedric Bainton is professor of anes- 
thesia and vice chairperson of the U. Calif., 
San Francisco, Dept. of Anesthesia. 000 Be- 
sides writing a column on Denver events, Di- 
ana Chapin Helper works in public relations 
and education and sings with the Adoramus 
Vill Chamber Choir. She is coordinator of 
Oberlin’s Colorado admissions representative 
program. Last summer she and her husband, 
John, went to Sydney, Australia, to visit their 
son, his wife, and their first grandchild, 
Roslyn, whose aunt is Katherine Chapin 
Helper ’82 and great-grandmother is Priscilla 
Lloyd Chapin ’25. 000 In the spring of 1988 
Leonore Davidoff was visiting professor of 
history at Rutgers U. She is editor of a new 
journal titled Gender and History, published 
by Blackwell of Oxford, England; the first is- 
sue came out in March. Leonore lives in 
Wivenhoe, Essex, England. 000 Barbara 
Groth Gilbert and her husband, Chandler ’47, 
have “left the parish to develop some new 
ministries on our own,” she says. Their new 
ministry focuses on “retreat leadership in the 
areas of marriage enrichment and personal/ 
spiritual growth—plus a specialized ministry 
with clergy and spouses,” she says. 000 Hav- 
ing stopped teaching French 17 years ago to 
enter the law field, J. Diane Grubbs Savage 
is now an assistant county attorney in Anoka 
County, Minn., working as a criminal prosecu- 
tor of felony cases. She specializes in street 
crimes and economic crime. When not work- 
ing, she likes to jog, travel, and ride horse- 
back. 000 Former chief executive of the Bur- 
pee Seed company William D. MacDowell 
has been named president of Freshworld, a 
venture of the DNA Plant Technology Corp. 
and E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The com- 
pany hopes to market better-tasting varieties 
of fresh produce, according to a New York 
Times article, putting the “taste of backyard 
garden vegetables into commercial crops.” 
100 Rural health counselor and educator 
Peg Morton of Carbondale, Ill., is an active 
Friend and feminist, she says, working on 
peace and Central America projects. She was 
in Nicaragua with a short-term Witness for 
Peace delegation in January 1987. DOU A 
merchandising and marketing consultant in 
ready-to-wear clothes manufacturing, 
Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson is also adjunct 
professor at the Fashion Inst. of Technology 
and chairperson of the membership commit- 
tee of the Fashion Group International Inc., 
both in New York City. Her most recent ac- 
complishment is becoming a licensed scuba 


diver. (1010 As English instructor at Lasell 
Coll. in Newton, Mass., Carol Ann 
Schroeder Knapton started an ESL (English 
as a Second Language) program and was co- 
ordinator of the school’s first visit to its sister 
school, Japan’s Matsuyama Shinonome Ju- 
nior Coll., in 1988. 000 Donald R. Wilder of 
Rochester, N.Y., although retired from his job 
as a senior research physicist with Eastman 
Kodak, is still busy with church and other in- 
terests. 000 In November 1988 Scott S. 
Withrow was installed as the 14th choirmas- 
ter—organist of the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence, R.I. 


1954 


In February Shirley Ballard Cupery of 
Wilmington, Del., was one of eight people 
honored for their service to the community 
by the local chapter of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Shirley was cited 
for her service to children. Last year she was 
awarded the Helen D. Wise award, the highest 
honor given by the Delaware State Education 
Assoc.; she was the first nonteacher ever to 
receive the award. 000 Standley Hoch was 
nominated by General Public Utilities Corp. 
directors in March as the utility company’s 
new chairman and chief executive officer. Be- 
fore assuming his new post in May, he had 
been executive vice president and chief finan- 
cial officer of the General Dynamics Corp. in 
St. Louis. 000 An instructor in the Trident II 
(D5) Missile Program at Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Co. for the past four years, Don Linden 
has recently been promoted to advanced-sys- 
tems coordinator for the training of the Tri- 
dent II Strategic Weapons System Comsublant 
Fleet. The 500,000-square-foot training facil- 
ity is located in Kings Bay, Ga., but Don will 
continue to be stationed at Lockheed head- 
quarters in Sunnyvale, Calif. 000 Ken 
Longman has cofounded a new consulting 
firm, Longman—Moran Analytics, Inc., spe- 
cializing in mathematical models in market- 
ing. The company has offices in Princeton, 
N.J., and Greenwich, Conn. 


1955 


Leslie Adams’s composition “The Wider 
View,” for voice and piano, premiered Jan. 22, 
1989, at Kulas Hall, Cleveland Inst. of Music. 
He is composer-in-residence and executive 
vice president for Accord Associates in Cleve- 
land. 000 A specialist in watercolor portrait 
painting, Mary Lee Barker had a two-month 
show of her work from January to March 
1989 at the Potter’s House in Washington D.C. 
The show was titled New Arks From El Salva- 
dor. 000 In 1987, Ruth Bradford Ohlsen 
opened the Salt Lake Weaver's Store in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. She sells weaving looms, 
spinning wheels, basketry supplies, and nat- 
ural dyes. 000 Daniel Christianson is in his 
20th year as principal at Coleytown Middle 
Sch. in Westport, Conn. His wife, Waltrud, 
died Oct. 20, 1988, after a five-year fight 
against breast cancer; he and his 15-year-old 
daughter, Ingrid, are “adjusting to life without 
{her],” he says. (100 Chloe Dandison Nolan 
moved to Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., two years 
ago to open a seasonal bed and breakfast. She 
converted her old farmhouse into “the most 
popular B & B on the island,” she says. She 
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teaches in West Tisbury, in the center of the 
island. O00 Social-studies teacher and foot- 
ball and track coach Philip C. Giffin, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, has been appointed head 
track coach for the city’s Ontario Middle Sch. 
Ooo Michael and Sylvia Huntley Horo- 
witz are both professors at the State U. of New 
York in Binghamton. Michael is professor of 
anthropology and president of the Inst. for 
Development Anthropology (IDA), an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit organization. Sylvia is an 
adjunct assistant professor of medieval litera- 
ture and a full-time editor at IDA. The couple 
has three grown children and one grand- 
daughter. 000 Tom Horth, an engineer with 
the Medical Products Group of Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co., recently finished a year-long celebra- 
tion of his 25th wedding anniversary with his 
wife, Nel. They spent the year visiting their 
“old haunts in California and Spain,” and 
Christmas in Wales with their daughter. 000 
Mary Ann Melfi Knight, an associate profes- 
sor of piano at Shorter Coll., Rome, Ga., and 
her husband, Bill 56, a full professor there, 
have been doing “‘William and Mary Ann 
Workshops’ in the Southeast,” she says. “Bill 
plays a solo recital, I give pedagogy lectures, 
and we then do a joint master class—so much 
fun!” she says. 000 An engineer at TRW de- 
signing and analyzing communication sys- 
tems, George A. McKay of Laurel, Md., says 
he is still enjoying his work. His wife, Patricia 
F. Veale ’56 is a teacher’s aide in a local public 
school. They have two children who also live 
and work in the Washington, D.C., area. 000 
Marjory Peterson Reid, as art chairman at 
the Hotchkiss Sch., Lakeville, Conn., directs 
and teaches all fine arts courses, including stu- 
dio classes. 000 After a two-year hiatus, Bar- 
bara “Bobbi” Russell Keppel returned to 
social work as a substance-abuse counselor at 
York County Counseling Services in York, 
Maine. She continues to make quilts (with her 
“quilting mentor’ Helen Opie Stein 
Brigham) and has started on a therapy-related 
series, she says. She sang in her first Portland 
Folk Club concert this summer. 000 Helen 
Opie Stein Brigham, an artist and quiltma- 
ker, opened her home in New Brunswick, 
Canada, as “a safe terminal in the Sanctuary 
Movement,” she says, sheltering two Guate- 
malans and two Salvadorans for a few 
months. O00 After six years as director of the 
Epidemiology Program Office (EPO), Centers 
for Disease Control (CDC), Atlanta, Carl W. 
Tyler in October was selected to work in the 
CDC director’s office with the assistant direc- 
tor for public health practice. He joined the 
CDC in 1966 and since then has been respon- 
sible for the creation of the Family Planning 
Evaluation Div. within the Bureau of Epidemi- 
ology. He worked as assistant director of sci- 
ence for the Center for Health Promotion and 


Education before becoming director of the 
EPO. 


1956 


Nancy A. Corwin is the recipient of the first 
James Renwick Fellowship, a Smithsonian 
postdoctoral, for research on contemporary 
crafts. She lives in Washington, D.C., in the 
Smithsonian’s Barney Studio House and is 
writing a book on contemporary crafts. ooo 
An attorney with the Rochester, N.Y., law firm 


Harter, Secrest & Emery, Nathan Robfogel in 
February was selected by New York governor 
Mario Cuomo to serve as chairman of the 
state’s Facilities Development Corp. (FDC), a 
part-time position. 


1957 


Denison U. awarded Spelman Coil. President 
Johnnetta Betsch Cole an honorary degree 
this spring during its commencement exer- 
cises. 000 U. South Florida President Fran- 
cis Borkowski was honored in February as 
1989 Polonian of the Year by the American 
Inst. for Polish Culture in Clearwater, Fla. Ac- 
cording to the Jampa Tribune, winners of the 
award are chosen for their contributions to 
the image of Poles in America, and Borkowski 
was recognized for “his creative contributions 
in the humanities and his gift for providing 
vision and leadership in scholarly progress.” 


1958 


The Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard in its Mar. 
1 issue published a full-page ad, signed by 
more than 1500 residents of Lane County, 
Oreg., condemning racism and pledging to 
“work for an environment in which racism 
has no room.” U. Oregon sociology professor 
Steven Deutsch led the ad campaign, having 
initiated the idea with a group of friends. Sign- 
ers paid the $1993.64 cost of the ad through 
small donations. 
Carol Louise 
Keating Chan re- 
cently received the 
M.B.A. degree from 
the Graduate Sch. at 
U. Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire. 000 The Coll. 
of Wooster has 
named David L. Po- 
well to its Brown Pro- 

Powell fessorship in Chemis- 
try. David has taught at Wooster since 1964. 


1959 


Lindsey Cairns Lawrence has been elected 
president and chief operating officer of Bay- 
Banks Systems, Inc., a subsidiary of Bay- 
Banks, Inc., of Boston. 000 In 1987 Barbara 
Gilruth Wyatt moved from her ranch in cen- 
tral California to Huntington Beach, where 
she is renovating a house. She has been at- 
tending art classes—mostly in ceramics and 
glass—at local community colleges, she says, 
as well as doing work in painting and textiles. 
In February she visited Kathy Cook during a 
trip to San Francisco. 


1960 


Formerly director of research in the Dept. of 
Psychiatry at the U. Cincinnati Coll. of Medi- 
cine, David L. Garver in April became chair- 
man and professor in the Dept. of Psychiatry 
at the U. Alabama Sch. of Medicine. 


1961 


In September 1987 Sally Helmick Fisher 
married Norman Snyder on Block Island, R.I. 
Phyllis Kidder Alden ’62 sang an original song 
during the ceremony and was “best woman, 


she says. Sally is still working in publications 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; since De- 
cember her commentaries have been airing 
on National Public Radio’s “All Things Consid- 
ered.” 000 In observance of the national hol- 
iday for Martin Luther King, Jr., Carl Mar- 
bury, acting president of Alabama A&M U., 
spoke on King’s civil-rights work to students 
at Stillman Coll. in Tuscaloosa, Ala. According 


Richard Haass 


Haass Joins NSC 


Richard Haass ’73 has been appointed 
special assistant to President Bush and 
senior director for Near East and South 
Asian Affairs on the National Security 
Council. To assume his new duties he has 
taken leave from his position as lecturer 
in public policy at Harvard University’s 
John F. Kennedy School of Government 
and senior research associate at the uni- 
versity’s Center for Science and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Haass, a Rhodes Scholar, previously 
was the deputy for policy in the Bureau of 
European and Canadian Affairs and spe- 
cial Cyprus coordinator, Department of 
State. Author of Congressional Power: Im- 
plications for American Security Policy 
(International Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies, 1979) and Beyond the INF Treaty: 
Arms, Arms Control and the Atlantic Alli- 
ance (University Press of America, 1988), 
he has published articles on American 
foreign policy and international affairs in 
Daedalus, Commentary, the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the Wall 
Street Journal, among other newspapers, 
journals, and collected volumes. A mem- 
ber of the International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies, in 1982 he received the 
State Department's Superior Honor 
Award for his work in the Politico-Mili- 
tary Bureau, for which he was director of 
regional security affairs. 
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to the Tuscaloosa News, Marbury encouraged 
students to “[live] up to the dream of Martin 
Luther King.” 


1962 


The Fischbach Gallery, New York City, exhib- 
ited paintings by Alice Dalton Brown Apr. 29 
through May 20. O00 Artwork by Patricia 
Tool McHugh was featured in an exhibition 
Apr. 25 through May 18 at the Sacramento 
City Coll.’s Gregory Kondos Art Gallery. 


1964 


Since joining the Cleveland firm Edward How- 
ard & Co. in 1984, former Oberlin Coll. direc- 
tor of public relations James Lubetkin has 
won local, national, and international awards 
in the areas of marketing, publications, fea- 
ture writing, and advertising; he played the 
major role in developing marketing-commun- 
ications programs in the arts and education 
that received the 1988 and the 1989 Silver 
Anvil Awards, the highest honor given by the 


Public Relations Society of America. In 1986 
he was named vice president of his firm. 


1965 


Marcia Dutton Talley recently left the Ameri- 
can Bankers Assoc. to become manager of 
the technical-services branch of the Office of 
Library Services at the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office in Washington, D.C. She and hus- 
band Barry Talley live in Annapolis, Md., 
where Barry is in his 18th year as director of 
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Nadine Secunde Has Arrived 
on the International Scene 


The first performance of Strauss’s 
Elektra two seasons ago was a high point 
in the recent history of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the radiant singing 
of soprano Nadine Sucunde ’75 was a high 
point in that performance. 

The public came to Symphony Hall ex- 
pecting an exciting confrontation be- 
tween two great singing actresses of dif- 
ferent generations, soprano Hildegard 
Behrens and mezzo-soprano Christa 
Ludwig. What few can have expected is 
that there would be a third great singing 
actress representing the youngest gener- 
ation of heroic singers, Nadine Secunde. 

Since her performance as Chry- 
sothemis over a year ago, Secunde has 
continued to confirm her leading position 
among younger sopranos in perform- 
ances as Sieglinde in the new “Ring” cy- 
cle at Bayreuth and as Elisabeth in Peter 
Sellars’s production of Tannhauser at the 
Chicago Lyric Opera. Still in her mid-30s, 
Secunde has arrived on the international 
scene. It is a measure of her seriousness 
of purpose that, after the Chicago ova- 
tions, she regularly commuted to Indiana 
University to take additional lessons 
from her teacher, former Metropolitan 
Opera soprano Margaret Harshaw. 

The soprano said she came to singing 
late. “I was a piano major at Oberlin, and 
let’s just say I had a loud, raucous voice 
that nobody knew what to do with—even 
the choir didn’t want me.” 

Secunde came from Independence, 
Ohio. Her father, now retired, was an auto 
mechanic, and her mother was a nurse. 
Secunde went to Oberlin on a scholar- 
ship, although her family, she recalls, 
“was not hot on the idea. There was trou- 
ble when they saw me in a demonstration 
on the television news. But I wanted to go 
to Oberlin because it was my piano teach- 
er’s alma mater, and I fell in love with the 
campus. It was also great to have so much 
contact with liberal arts students who 
were not in the conservatory—it was a 
rounded education in a lot of ways.” 

Secunde spent many hours in voice stu- 
dios playing for the lessons of student 
singers. Gradually, she realized that she 
wanted to sing, too. “Helen Hodam, who 
is now teaching at Boston, was good 
enough to take me into her studio, and 
she was my first teacher.” 


Nadine Secunde 


Encouraged, Secunde took a year off to 
consolidate her finances. She moved to 
Indiana to establish residency and got a 
job in a restaurant. Later, she found an- 
other job in the Indiana University Li- 
brary, where she met a number of voice 
students, and, through them, made con- 
tact with Margaret Harshaw, who for sev- 
eral generations has been America’s 
most successful teacher of singing. “She 
came from the Wagnerian repertory her- 
self, and from the moment she heard me, 
she knew what direction I would take. 
With her, you do it right ... or you don’t 
do it at all. In our day, it’s very refreshing 
to come into contact with standards like 
that.” 

Secunde made her student debut at In- 
diana in a small part in Douglas Moore’s 
The Ballad of Baby Doe and went on to 
sing Hester Prynne in an opera of The 
Scarlet Letter by resident composer Wal- 
ter Kaufmann. She also sang in Cosi fan 
Tutte and Tosca. “‘The turning point came 
in a concert version of the first act of Die 
Walkuere. That was my first exposure to 
Wagner. I fell in love with the music, and I 
felt really good singing it.” 

In 1980, Secunde won a Fulbright grant 
to study in Stuttgart. “The agents came 
around to the schools where we were, and 
I signed a contract in Wiesbaden, where I| 
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stayed for four years. It was a great place 
to grow up. I started in parts like Micaela 
and Marneka, the bartered bride, and 
sang at least two performances a week. 
Singers who come through that system 
don’t have the problems with nerves that 
other singers do—when you perform that 
often, it becomes less a matter of life-and- 
death. You try your best, and if there are 
problems, you know there will be other 
performances. And it’s good to be part of 
a community—people know who you are 
and say ‘hello’ in the bank.” 

Secunde married the clarinetist in the 
Wiesbaden orchestra, and maintains her 
home in Wiesbaden, although in 1985 she 
moved on to the opera company in Co- 
logne. “I was in a very highly publicized 
production of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova 
by Harry Kupfer. Whenever someone 
makes a success in a situation like that, 
the larger houses prick up their ears.” 

Secunde sang in Munich and in Ham- 
burg, and in Paris she sang in Elektra 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa with Hildegard 
Behrens and Christa Ludwig. Ozawa was 
particularly struck by Secunde’s precise 
musicianship, the result of her years of 
piano study. 

Secunde will return to Chicago next 
season and make her debut with the San 
Francisco Opera; she told a reporter in 
Chicago that if she had to audition for the 
Met, she wasn’t ready to sing there. “I 
hope to spend more time in America, but 
my husband is German and I live in Wies- 
baden, which makes things different.” 
She says that for the foreseeable future 
she plans to stick to the same early- 
Wagner and Strauss repertory—Elsa, Eli- 
sabeth, Eva, Sieglinde, Ariadne (“‘every- 
body thinks it’s a snore, but I adore it’’), 
Arabella; the Marschallin will come. 
“That’s about it. I’ve sung a little Mozart, 
and the Czech roles, but no Verdi, al- 
though I wish somebody would ask me to. 
I'd like to take a little trip south. My inten- 
tion is to keep my voice as lyrical as possi- 
ble for as long as possible. I hope that my 
voice will grow bigger and heavier as I 
mature, but I do not want it to get any less 
lyric. At this point, it’s hard to say if I will 
ever sing Isolde and Bruennhilde. I’m in 
no hurry.’’—Richard Dyer 


This article is printed courtesy of the 
Boston Globe. It is a condensed version of 
the original article, which appeared in 
the paper’s November 13, 1988, issue. 
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musical activities for the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Their daughter Laura 90 took her junior year 
abroad, studying history at U. Warwick. 
Daughter Sarah, 16, is a high-school junior. 
Their address: 140 Cardamon Dr., Edgewater, 
MD 21037 G00 On Mar. 6 Richard Kvistad, 
with Sinfonia San Francisco, performed the 
premiere of his 1987 composition Concerto 
for Timpani. “Subtly shifting harmonies over 
daunting yet fascinating polyrhythms,” wrote 
Timothy Pfaff in a Mar. 7 San Francisco Exam- 
iner review of the concert, “lent the work its 
individuality and distinction. Kvistad himselt 
performed the solo in a feat of genuine virtu- 
osity.” Rick is principal percussionist and as- 
sistant timpanist with the San Francisco Op- 
era Orchestra and timpanist with Sinfonia San 
Francisco. 000 The March/April 1989 issue 
of Bronx Arts included an article on Clifford 
Lowe and his work as music director of the 
Special Education Friendly Voice Choir at the 
Michelangelo Intermediate Sch. 144, the 
Bronx. OOO In April Kalamazoo Coll. 
awarded Franklin Presler a 1988-89 Lu- 
casse Fellowship for Excellence in Scholar- 
ship and Creative Work, the highest honor 
awarded by the school. A specialist on the pol- 
itics, culture, religions, and history of India, he 
has taught at Kalamazoo since 1976. 000 Af- 


ter 11 years with IBM in the U.S., Europe, the 
Middle East, and Africa, Maria Salehar-Netiv 
started her own consultancy, she says, 
“geared to implementing change and bring- 
ing innovation into complex organizations. 
The change is frequently technology driven 
or supported.” She is married and the mother 
of a six-year-old daughter. 


1966 


David Lautenschla- 
ger recently joined 
the Aeroquip Corp.’s 
Corporate Adminis- 
| tration Center in 
Jackson, Mich., as 
manager of human- 

, resources develop- 
ment. 000 Recently 
appointed one of five 
captains of the ferry 
sloop Sojourner 
Truth, Douglas Maass was featured in a story 
titled “Douglas Maass: Sailing the Sojourner 
Truth,” included in the Oct. 26, 1988, issue of 
the The Ledger, a Cross River, N.Y., newspa- 
per. 000 Having completed the Ph.D. degree 
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in musicology at Cornell, with a dissertation 
on 17th-century Italian instrumental music, 
Sandra Mangsen recently accepted a posi- 
tion as an assistant professor on the music fac- 
ulty at U. Western Ontario. She has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant for 1989-90 to con- 
tinue research on Italian baroque music. Her 
address: Talbot Coll., Faculty of Music, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario N6A 
3K7 Canada. 


1968 


U. Tampa has named David Clark Isele com- 
poser in residence. Since joining the U. Tampa 
faculty in 1980, David has composed many 
chamber pieces and several large works. He 
premiered his most recent commission, 
Grand Toccata for organ, at the Apr. 25 dedi- 
cation of the 58-rank Wicks organ at Pius X 
Catholic Church, in Redwood City, Calif. This 
summer he received a Dana Foundation grant 
to compose a piano trio. 000 Christine 
Lord’s husband, Roy Hanson, whom she mar- 
ried Feb. 28 at North Shore U. Hospital in 
Manhasset, N.Y., died of lung cancer recently. 
Chris and Roy had worked together for five 
years at Newsday, the Long Island daily. One 
of Roy’s oldest friends at the paper, Jim Scovel 
03, was a speaker at his memorial service. 
140 On sabbatical from her position as law 
professor at Lewis and Clark Law Sch., in Port- 
land, Oreg., Susan Mandiberg was in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, for the past year with her hus- 
band, Richard Harris, and 6-year-old 
daughter, Robin. She had a Fulbright fellow- 
ship to teach comparative constitutional law 
and criminal procedure at two universities 
there. They returned from Venezuela in July. 


1969 


Barbara J. Ashley in 
February was ap- 
pointed group senior 
vice president of re- 
tail for the Taubman 
Co., Inc., a real-estate 
development and 
management busi- 
ness. She joined the 
company in 1987. 


Ashley 


1970 


The Mar. 19 issue of the Boston Herald fea- 
tured a profile of Andrea Bradford, man- 
ager of the Bank of Boston’s college-relations 
unit. The article, “She Banks on Talent to 
Thrive in Two Worlds,” describes Andrea's 
success at combining her “life in the corpo- 
rate world with her love for performing op- 
era.” This year she has appeared in the Bos- 
ton Opera Co.’s productions of Aida, Madama 
Butterfly, and La Boheme. 000 “Getting to 
Know You: Brownies Tell Their Tales,” an arti- 
cle on the brownie-making business included 
in the Feb. 15 issue of the New York Times, 
featured The Well-Bred Loaf, a business co- 
founded in 1974 by Steve Caccavo and Judy 
Glicken. According to the article the two 
started their business in a fourth-floor walk- 
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up on the East Side of Manhattan. Today The 
Well-Bred Loaf employs 120 people at a 
41,000-square-foot factory in Congers, N.Y. 
000 Mike Daly is a partner in the Syracuse, 
N.Y., law firm of Baker Clark Satter & Daly, for 
which he represents workers-compensation 
claimants and assists in the social-security, 
disability, and labor-law practice. The part- 
nership, he says, comprises three legal-ser- 
vices veterans as well as Mimi Satter ’72, who 
started her legal career in 1977 as staff attor- 
ney for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Mike lives with his wife, Beth, and 
their three children at 109 Military Drive, 
Manlius, NY 13104. 000 Tracy Merrick has 
been promoted to vice president of bank sys- 
tems development at Marine Bank, Erie, Pa. 
He joined the bank in 1973. 


1971 


Bass-baritone Stephen Bryant was one of 
eight featured soloists in Ann Arbor’s 96th 
Annual May Festival. O Formerly director 
of management services for the American 
Symphony Orchestra League in Washington, 
D.C., Karen R. Dobbs in October became ex- 
ecutive director of the Rhode Island Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Upon her hiring philhar- 
monic president Charles P. O’Donnell 
released a statement calling her “one of the 
brightest stars in arts management today.” 
"Over the Kyber Pass of the Ph.D. com- 
prehensive exams in cultural anthropology at 
Brandeis U,” says Patric Giesler, “] return 
‘home’ to Northeast Brazil to finally figure out 
what those trances are all about, fueled, fortu- 
nately, by a just-awarded Fulbright-Hays for 
the research.” Patric’s address: 12 B Nathan 
Rd., Waltham, MA 02154 | Tom and Shi- 
reen Modak Holman live in Gaithersburg, 
Md., where Tom is director of Red! House, a 
residential treatment center for young boys 
with emotional problems, and Shireen is 
working at Pyramid Atlantic, a studio for pa- 
permaking, printmaking, and the book arts. 
Their new address: 10026 Maple Leaf Drive, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20879. 000 Numerous 
works by composer David Hurd have been 
premiered recently, including his anthem, 
“Now the Eleven Disciples,” which he con- 
ducted at Christ Episcopal Church, in Huron, 
Ohio. The piece was commissioned by the 
church for its sesquicentennial celebration. 
He is professor of church music at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 000 
A son, Matthew R. Snead, was born to George 
'68 and Barbara Jernigan Snead Apr. 2, 
1988. 000 Real Dreams, a play by Trevor 
Griffiths based on Jeremy Pikser’s short 
story “Revolution in Cleveland,” opened at 
the Cleveland Playhouse in February. The 
story is based on Jeremy’s 1969 experience 
with the group Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety. 000 Actor Paul E. Ukena, Jr., was a 
member of the cast of “Cradle Song,” a Musi- 
cal Theater Works production that opened in 
March at the Theater at St. Peter’s Church in 
New York City. 000 


1973 


Timothy Albrecht, associate professor of 
music at Emory U., traveled in March to Peru, 
where he performed two organ recitals in 
Lima, conducted a master class, and did field- 
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work on older Peruvian organs of Arequipa. 
TV Peru, the national television network, re- 
corded his Lima organ recital at the Iglesia de 
San Felipe for broadcast on Easter Sunday. 
1100 Since the beginning of 1988 Rebecca 
Armstrong has been working for the Stein 
Partnership, Architects, along with Shira Ro- 
san '72 and Steve Landau 82. She and her 
husband, Joel, and daughter, Quinn, live in 
Park Slope, Brooklyn. Their new address: 333 
Third St., Brooklyn, NY 11215. Telephone: 
(718) 965-0162. Goo “After many years of 
hoping and dreaming 
about it,” says An- 
drea Ayvazian, ‘'| 
;. have released my first 
| album of original folk 
songs.” The album, 
Work & Love, is on 
the Hilltown Records 
label. 000 Bob Dro- 
gin married Maggy 

- Sterner—‘‘my soul 
Ayvazian mate for the last six 
years,” he says—on May 6 on a barge in the 
East River. Oberlin alumni who attended the 
wedding include George DiFerdinando ’71, 
Andrea Ayvazian, Peter Berman, Rob 
Coppersmith, Dennis Krumholz, and Su- 
san Segal Bernstein ’74. On their honeymoon, 
the couple sailed the Grenadines. “As a mild- 
mannered reporter for the Los Angeles 
Times,” says Bob, “I spent most of 1988 fol- 
lowing Michael Dukakis and his ill-starred 
presidential campaign from the snows of lowa 
to the ignominy of Nov. 8.” After the election 
he spent six weeks with Maggy trekking, 
horseback riding, and skiing in Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, and Argentina. He is now back in New 
York as a national correspondent. 000 Attor- 
ney Patricia McConnell practices labor law 
on behalf of unions as a member of the firm 
Vladeck, Waldman, Elias & Englehard, P.C., in 
New York City. 


1974 


On Oct. 18, 1988, Susan Richard gave birth to 
a second son, Michael Hirsch Nelson; his 
brother, Rob Nelson is now almost four years 
old. In January Susan was made a partner in 
the Minneapolis law firm Robins, Kaplan, 
Miller & Ciresi, specializing in product liability 
litigation. 000 Paula Richman has received 
tenure as associate professor of religion at 
Oberlin Coll. G50 In June 1988 Wayne Lei 
moved with his wife, Mary, and son, Joseph, 
back home, he says, to Portland, Oreg., where 
he is a health physicist at Portland General 
Electric Co. 


1975 


Felicity Brock Kelcourse has accepted a fel- 
lowship to pursue doctoral studies in psychia- 
try and religion at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City. She and her husband, 
Paul, moved to Manhattan in September. 
O00 On Apr. 8, Janet M. Carr married 
Wayne Campbell in Anchorage, Alaska. 
Darcy Gawain Johnson '73 was a bridesmaid. 
During the ceremony a 26-voice choir of 
adults and children sang medleys arranged by 
Janet. She is the artistic director of a summer 
workshop in American musical theater for 
kids—the Music Machine, Inc.— and coprodu- 
cer of Jan Dar Productions, which produces 


local musical revues. Janet and Wayne's ad- 
dress: 1747 Morningtide Court, Anchorage, 
AK 99501. 000 Dawn Chiang is making her 
design debut as resident lighting designer 
with the New York City Opera with this sea- 
son’s revival of Donizetti's Anna Bolena, con- 
ducted by Scott Bergeson ’72. 000 Review- 
ing a Dec. 12 Chamber Music St. Louis 
program, St. Louis Post-Dispatch music critic 
James Wierzbicki in the paper’s Dec. 13 issue 
wrote: “The oboe playing was exquisite . . . in 
Barbara Herr Orland’s treatment of Britten's 
1951 ‘Six Metamorphoses after Ovid....”’ 
Barbara is assistant principal oboist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 000 Linda 
Coleman married Lee Herrick July 18, 1987, 
in Hightstown, N.J. She is a programmer/ana- 
lyst at Princeton U.; Lee is an engineer at IMO 
Industries. 000 Deborah Krupp Ketai mar- 
ried longtime partner Tom Oliver in Massa- 
chusetts Dec. 18. Only their immediate fami- 
lies attended the ceremony, which was held at 
the historic Mattapoisett Inn, says Deborah. 
Instead of taking a honeymoon the couple 
went back on the road with their band, Intuit. 
Their address: 57 Whalley Avenue, Suite 909, 
New Haven, CT 06511. 


1976 


Following the sudden death of her husband in 
June 1988, Leanne Cupp Wagner decided to 
move with her three-year-old daughter, 
Christa, back to the East Coast; she will join 
the project management group of Smith Kline 
& French Labs with responsibility for their 
AIDS and cancer research projects. 000 Pa- 
tricia Hummons Clark recently joined the 
Denver law firm of Rothgerber, Appel, Powers 
& Johnson as an associate. Previously she 
worked at the Denver District Attorney’s Of- 
fice. 000 Evelyn Koehnline and Bob Ro- 
senberg ’77 moved in 1988 to Chapel Hill, 
N.C., where Bob is an assistant professor in 
the Dept. of Pharmacology at U. North Caro- 
lina and Lynn is an assistant curator, responsi- 
ble for paper conservation, at the university’s 
Ackland Art Museum. They have a daughter, 
Suzannah Koehnline Rosenberg, born in 
1986. 000 Having graduated from the U. Ar- 
izona Coll. of Law in 1980, Amy Lederman 
Hirshberg has been a partner in the law firm 
of Kohn & Hirshberg for the past three years. 
She and her husband, psychiatrist Ray Leder- 
man, have a four-year-old son, Joshua, and a 
one-year-old daughter, Lauren. 000 Since 
December, Ruth Walker has been assistant 
managing editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 000 John 
Cheyenne, formerly 
known as John Cum- 
mings Wilbur, for 
» the past two years has 
been living in Keala- 
_ kekua, Hawaii, where 
he has sold cars, 
edited Massage maga- 
zine, Managed and 
worked in a coffee 

Cheyenne house, and now 
writes film and video reviews for the local pa- 
per and works in a cafe—“‘the typical story for 
the proverbial struggling actor, which is what 
I am,” he says. In June he was a student in the 
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10-week, intensive summer training program 
at the American Conservatory Theater, San 
Francisco. 


1977 


A daughter, Linn Kristine, was born July 6, 
1988, to Annelie Fahlstedt and her hus- 
band, Mark Johansen. Linn joins brother Eric, 
3. Their new address: 6643 Colonial Road, 


The Adventures 
of Peter Argentine 


The stories Peter Argentine ’77 tells 
when he talks about his work sound like 
they’re lifted from an adventure novel. 
He’s with a photojournalist in a remote 
area of Argentina driving down a wind- 
ing sand road searching for the secluded 
home of a Danish botanist and taxono- 
mist important to his mission. A semi- 
trailer bogs down in the soft sand up 
ahead, so they turn down a bushwhacked 
trail through subtropical jungle before 
finding their way back to the road. But 
the road soon ends where a body of water 
begins. An unfinished bridge nearby, a 
relic of former military rule, leads no- 
where. All seems lost. But wait . . . a ferry 
appears in the distance; they flag it down. 
Saved again. 

Argentine isn’t a spy or a bounty hunter 
but a producer in national programming 
at public-television station WQED in 
Pittsburgh, one of the top public stations 
in the country; his “‘mission’’ was to scout 
a little-known location in northeastern 
Argentina—its people, wildlife, culture, 
and environment—as a potential subject 
for a National Geographic special. Dur- 
ing the three-week trip his fieldwork also 
included spending the night in a gondola 
commandeered by a poacher turned 
ranger—to observe indigenous wildlife 
on an Argentenian marsh—as well as vis- 
iting a ranch where the inhabitants still 
live in the gaucho tradition, a ranch sur- 
rounded by water and most easily acces- 
sible by plane, in this case an old Cessna 
with the seats removed. 

“You can almost hear the National Geo- 
graphic theme music playing,” at times, 
Argentine says, but occasionally he has 
to remind himself that he’s “having an ad- 
venture.” It is, after all, a job, so more of- 
ten he is mentally planning and editing, 
thinking about how the people, places, 
and events he observes on his excursions 
can be used in his documentaries. Even 
less glamorous, he thinks about mosquito 
bites, exhaustion, and a mistrust of old 
airplanes. 

“It’s rarely like a vacation,” he says. 
And in reality, the time Argentine spends 
in the field is minimal compared to the 
time he spends on research or in a dark 
editing room. As a producer, he is with a 
project from step one through the end, 
“living and breathing”’ it. 

When Argentine, an anthropology ma- 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. 11220. G00 Fortepianist Ka- 
ren Swietlik, who has been concertizing for 
six years, will be playing in San Jose and San 
Francisco next year, as well as in the New 
York/Pennsylvania/Ohio area. Her son, Benja- 
min, was born three years ago. Address: 1128 
Englewood Avenue, Kenmore, NY 14223. 


1978 


As chef-proprietor of the new Castle Street 


Cafe, in Great Barrington, Mass., Michael 
Ballon invites “Tanglewood lovers and Berk- 
shire visitors ... for a great meal.” His new 
address: 10 Castle St., Great Barrington, MA 
01230. ooo Allen Bradshaw is “happily 
married to Dodie after 14 years,” he says; they 
have four children: Christopher, 9; Alexis, 6; 
and twins Erin and April, 3. They live on the 
Quebec/New York/Vermont border in the 
Adirondack Mountains. Allen is director of the 
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Peter Argentine (left), with his director of photography, directs a Civil War reenactment on the 
Rappahannock for “The Rivers,” part of the Conserving America series. 


jor, graduated he tried to “figure out a 
way that I could continue to learn, spend 
time outdoors, meet interesting and unu- 
sual people, express myself, and get a 
specific message to the world,” he says. 
“I’ve gotten to do all of these things.’’ One 
of his latest documentaries, “Champions 
of Wildlife,” which he wrote and pro- 
duced for WQED, is a good example. 

Part of the PBS series Conserving 
America, which was presented in associa- 
tion with the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, “Champions of Wildlife,’’ says Ar- 
gentine, is about “ordinary people doing 
extraordinary things for conservation.” 
It features 88-year-old Ira Loetscher, a pi- 
oneer in turtle conservation whose back- 
yard, which houses huge tanks, serves as 
a refuge to the endangered animals; Dave 
Siddon, whose federally licensed, all-vol- 
unteer Wildlife Images Rehabilitation 
Center in Oregon last year treated over 
1000 wild birds and animals, returning 
over 600 to the wild; and Dayton Hyde, 
who restored to marshland 25 percent of 
his ranch, stopped using pesticides, and 
planted some 160,000 trees all to benefit 
the local wildlife, which now coexists 
with his cattle. 

The show, which aired nationally 
March 22, got great reviews, says Argen- 
tine. Out West Dave Siddon had not fin- 


ished watching the program when he was 
flooded with telephone calls from people 
in the East who had seen an earlier airing 
and wanted to find out more about his 
work; one person inquired about sending 
out a sick deer. And in addition to phone 
calls, Ira Loetscher received over $2000 
in contributions. 

The last show in the series, “The Chal- 
lenge on the Coasts,” will air October 4 
(check local listings). The program has 
drawn more phone calls at WQED than 
any other series, and PBS may rerun the 
series in 1990. 

A major source of frustration for Ar- 
gentine and part of the reason for what he 
calls his love/hate relationship with his 
job is the continual need to find funding 
for such programs. Nonetheless, he says, 
his work is gratifying. 

“I had an effect,” he says of ‘“Champi- 
ons of Wildlife.’’ I wanted this show to 
make people who have no interest in con- 
servation work say ‘I could do that.’”’ 

Argentine is hesitant when asked if 
commercial film work might be a next 
step. With his background in anthropol- 
ogy, he wants to continue to do films that 
“explore the human condition.” If he did 
decide to enter the commercial film 
trade, he adds, “I would do films with sub- 
stance, not flash.”"—E.N. 
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Radiology Oncology Dept. at Champlain Val- 
ley Hospital. His address: 20 Quaker High- 
lands Drive, Peru, NY 12972. 500 A recent 
recipient of the master’s degree from the Yale 
Sch. of Management, Peter Kassen has pur- 
chased and is operating with his wife, Meg, 
Hidden Valley Camp, a creative arts summer 
community for young people from around the 
world. Peter and Meg are living in the camp’s 
100-year-old farmhouse in the woods of Free- 
dom, Maine. Address: C/O Hidden Valley 
Camp, Freedom, ME 04941 ooo Robin and 
Jim Klein recently celebrated the arrival of 
their first child, Matthew Lawrence Klein, in 
October 1988. Robin has taken time off to be 
with the baby; Jim, a record producer and en- 
gineer, earned two gold records in 1988. He 
has signed an exclusive songwriting contract 
with the music division of Paramount Pic- 
tures. The couple’s address: 360 8th Street, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. Having recently 
completed the D.M.A. degree in early music 
at Stanford U., Vera Kochanowsky teaches 
and performs in the San Francisco Bay area. 
She and her husband, Gregory Hutton, are ex- 
pecting their first child in September. 
Steve Loeb has moved to New York to accept 
a job with the New York City Dept. of Housing 
Preservation and Development performing 
legal work in connection with the develop- 
ment of low- and moderate-income housing. 
His new address: 436 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
NY 11215. O00 Since creating the first Holly- 
wood movie sound track to use full orchestra 
and electronic synthesis equipment, for Co- 
lumbia Pictures in 1978, Rob Miller has writ- 
ten many film scores. He is currently traveling 
worldwide with the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Co. and working with David Tudor, 
John Cage, Takehisa Kosugi, and Michael 
Publiese. C.R.I. records recently re- 
leased a solo recording of contemporary cello 
music performed by 
Rhonda Rider. The 
compact disc includes 
works by Donald Mar- 
tino, Steve Mackey, 
Arthur Berger, and 
Lee Hyla. “It is hard to 
imagine,’ noted a 
Boston Globe critic, 
“how a recorded pro- 
Mi gram of contempo- 
Rider rary cello music could 
be more intelligently programmed... . Andit 
is impossible to imagine how [the pieces] 
could have been played with more devotion 
and skill than Rhonda Rider and her col- 
leagues bring to them.” Rhonda is cellist of 
the Lydian String Quartet, which is in resi- 
dence at Brandeis U. The quartet’s recent re- 
cording of Irving Fine’s String Quartet, on the 
Nonesuch label, was nominated for a 
Grammy award this year. 000 The Miami 
Wind Quintet, of which Andrea Ridilla is 
oboist, made its Cleveland-area debut Apr. 16 
at the Beck Center for the Cultural Arts, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. The ensemble is in residence at 
Miami U., where Andrea is assistant professor 
of oboe. O00 “After scoring a master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern in journalism,” says An- 
drew Stern, “I set up in a business writer’s 
post at Reuters News Agency in Chicago. Slid- 
ing over to general news, I’ve hit R. Reagan's 
birthplace, smothered the Midwest drought, 
and hope to fast-break to South America.” 


Summer 1949 


1979 


Kathy Bickmore is on the program staff of 
the Stanford Program on International and 
Cross-cultural Education and a doctoral candi- 
date in international-development education. 
Her address: 845 Webster St., Palo Alto, CA 
94301. 000 Lorin Burte has a new condo. 
Address: 820 Elder #414, Homewood, IL 
60430. OOO In April the Aiken, S.C., First 
Presbyterian Church Concert series presented 
pianist Mary Haejung Losey in a solo recital; 
she performed pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
Chopin, Schubert, and Debussy. Mary teaches 
private piano lessons at home. (00 Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra assistant conductor Mi- 
chael Morgan has been selected to be con- 
ductor of the Black Music Repertory Ensem- 
ble during its fall 1989 residency at Columbia 
Coll., Chicago. The purpose of the ensemble 
is to promote appreciation for black musical 
heritage through the performance and re- 
cording of small-ensemble literature written 
by black composers in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. O Having almost completed the 
Ph.D program in clinical psychology at the 
New Sch. for Social Research, Jonathan 
Raffes in September will begin work as an 
intern at the Albert Einstein Coll. of Medi- 
cine/Montifiore Hospital. His address: 321 
Avenue C, Apt. 10 C, New York, NY 10009. 
In the past year projects by Oren Ru- 
davsky Productions have involved a number 
of Oberlin alumni. Last summer he was hired 
by Carolyn Bevis to produce a three-com- 
mercial campaign about clean beaches and 
the environment for the Long Beach Island, 
N.J., community, where she runs the Ocean 
Breeze Motel. Assisted by Peter Hutcheson 
and Kate Jacobs ’81, he recently completed a 
30-minute documentary about a Latino the- 
ater group working in some of New York’s 
poorer neighborhoods. Most recently, he re- 
turned from a trip to Taiwan where he is col- 
laborating with puppeteers Margaret Moody 
81 and Madeleine Beresford ’81 on a docu- 
mentary about 80-year-old Lee Tien-Lu, a tra- 
ditional Chinese puppet master who is consid- 
ered a Taiwanese national treasure. 000 
Beth Ruze is in Jakarta, Indonesia, where she 
teaches in a program sponsored by the Har- 
vard Inst. for International Development that 
prepares Indonesian Ministry of Finance offi- 
cials to enter MBA programs in the U.S. She 
teaches composition classes to about 50 stu- 
dents at a school located outside Jakarta “in 
the middle of rice paddy fields,” she says. Her 
address: C/O International Language Pro- 
grams, JL. Let Jend. S. Parman Kav. 68, Ja- 
karta 11410 Indonesia. 


1980 


Time magazine recently appointed Michael 
Duffy one of its two White House correspon- 
dents. The magazine included in the Feb. 1 
issue a short article on his installation. O00 
After the Dukakis campaign, for which she 
was Colorado field director and in-house 
counsel, Diana Maurer has landed, she says, 
in the Colorado Attorney General's office as 
an assistant attorney general in the Consumer 
Protection Unit. During the Dukakis cam- 
paign, she worked with Keith Yasmir ’88. 
Ooo In May Natalie Synhaivsky Bryan re- 
ceived the J.D. degree from the U. Minnesota 


Law Sch. She and her husband have a 20- 
month-old son, Alexander. 


1981 


Dale and Cindy Weikart Embry have a son, 
Brian David, born Oct. 9, 1988. Dale is a port- 
folio manager with the Trust Investment Div. 
of the National Bank of Detroit; Cindy is man- 
ager of the High/Scope Conference Center. 
Their address: 15140 Sheridan Rd., Clinton, 
MI 49236. 000 Mark ’80 and Stephanie 
Owens Lurie became the parents of a son, 
Matthew Alexander, on Feb. 22, 1989. Stepha- 
nie is an editor of children’s books at Little 
Brown and Co., and Mark is a first-year associ- 
ate at the Boston law firm of Bingham, Dana 
and Gould. The couple's address: 3 Lynn 
Street #2, Salem, MA 10970. 


1982 


Peter and Jean Supplee Brubaker moved 
recently from Belleville, Ontario, where Jean 
taught at the Quinte Suzuki Sch. for Strings, to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where both are members of 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Philharmonic 
and on the faculty of Wyoming Valley Talent 
Education. Peter also is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Wilkes Coll. Community Conserva- 
tory and of the Wildflower Festival Piano Trio, 
which is in residence at the Wildflower Festi- 
val of Music and Art at the Dorflinger Suydam 
Sanctuary in the Pocono Mountains. Jean and 
Peter recently performed the Vivaldi Con- 
certo for Two Cellos in G minor with the 
Robert Dale Fourth Annual Bach Festival, in 
Scranton, Pa. 000 In November 1988 War- 
ren B. Cooper left his position as assistant to 
the deputy administrative judge of Philadel- 
phia Family Court to take the position of exec- 
utive vice president of Yin Yang Records, a 
fledgling company based in Philadelphia. He 
also is president of his own company, Sky Is- 
land Sound, and “the proud father of Andrew 
Darian Cooper, born Jan. 14, 1987,” he says. 
Address: 5918 Devon Place, Philadelphia, PA 
19138. 000 Duo pianist Thomas Hecht, of 
the team Hecht and Shapiro, has been ap- 
pointed to the piano faculty of the Cleveland 
Inst. of Music. Having made its debut with the 
New York Philharmonic during the 1988-89 
season, the duo has been reengaged by the 
philharmonic for its 1989-90 season Chamber 
Music Society concerts. 000 On Nov. 9, Pe- 
ter Lee Mayer married Jennifer Lynne Root 
in Tampa, Fla. They met, says Peter, as stu- 
dents at Dartmouth Medical Sch., where he 
received the M.D. degree in 1987. He is in his 
first year of residency at the Yale U. Hospital. 
Jennifer graduated in June and is entering the 
field of pediatrics. The wedding party in- 
cluded Peter’s father, David B. Mayer ’’48, Amy 
Sue Mayer '85, and Nancy Mayer ’87. The 
couple’s address: 1 Campbell Ave., Apt. #48, 
West Haven, CT 06516. G00 Having received 
the D.M.A. degree in voice from the Eastman 
Sch. of Music in May 1988, Lila Noonkester 
is now teaching voice and theory as assistant 
professor of music at Lander Coll., in Green- 
wood, S.C. Her address: 427 E. Cambridge, 
Apt. G, Greenwood, SC 29646. 000 Barry 
and Amy Sheldon Rosenblatt have a sec- 
ond son, Daniel Aaron, born Apr. 17, 1989; 
son Ben is 3-1/2. They live in Waukesha, Wis., 
where Barry is vice president of Crown Life 
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Financial Planning Corp. and Amy continues 
her residency training in pathology. 000 
Josh Searle-White has been selected to be a 
Junior Scholar (officially a Pew Scholar) at 
Harvard’s Academy for International and 
Area Studies for two years. 000 Composer 
Charles Wood—who designs instruments 
made with wood, stone, metal, glass, sand, 
and animal hide for use in his compositions— 
in March gave two concerts of his works. His 
Mar. 9 concert, at Greenwich House Audito- 
rium, New York City, was funded in part by a 
grant from the Meet the Composer’s Com- 
poser’s Performance Fund. The Mar. 26 per- 
formance took place atop Mt. Pisgah, Andes, 
N.Y. 000 Carol Young was a contestant on 
the television game show “Jeopardy” April 5 
through 7, having won the first two nights and 
been defeated the third. 


1983 


Nila Bogue has moved from Los Angeles to 
Berkeley, Calif., where she is an assistant film 
editor of a documentary for the PBS series 
“The American Experience.” In 1987 she 
graduated from U. Southern California’s M.A. 
program in visual anthropology. Her address: 
2868 Shasta Rd., Berkeley, CA 94708. ] 
Having completed the V.M.D. degree at U. 
Pennsylvania in 1987, Richard Fried is an 
internist at Westside Veterinary Center in 
Manhattan. 000 In April Judi Friedman 
participated in “Parallels & Intersections: A 
Conference on Racism and Other Forms of 
Oppression.” Her “playshop,” titled Essential 
Power: Exploring & Recharging Self through 
Sound & Movement, was a “huge success,” 
she says. The conference was dedicated to the 
memory and work of Ricky Sherover Marcuse 
60. Judi lives in San Francisco, where she 
writes, performs, teaches, and leads work- 
shops while managing Wry Crips, a disabled 
women’s theater arts company. Her address: 
C/O Patience & Adventure Musicworks, 2370 
Market St. #23, San Francisco, CA. 000 Joel 
Kadis has accepted an offer to work for Citi- 
corp Real Estate as a lending officer. He re- 
ceived the M.B.A. degree from the NYU Grad- 
uate Sch. of Business in May. 000 Stella Kim 
is working in video production in Manhattan. 
She recently did casting for a syndicated TV 
show, “Horrible Night at the Movies,” for 
which she hired David Montgomery to play 
the “pivotal role of a zombie,” she says. 000 
Since the death of Josh Levitt in May 1987 
Deborah Newberg has continued to live in 
Santa Fe, N.Mex., where she works as an art- 
ist. Her address: 525 Lolita St., Santa Fe, NM 
87501. Telephone: (505) 984-3110. ooo 
When Kelly Owen married Alan Marriner in 
August 1988, Liz Cannon, Leah Carroll, and 
Naomi Epstein were at the wedding. Kelly 
and Alan are lawyers with Evergreen Legal 
Services. Their address: 10684 North Rd., 

Leavenworth, WA 98826. Telephone: (509) 
948-6922. G00 In April Robert Spano re- 
turned to Oberlin to guest conduct the Ober- 
lin Orchestra in Finney Chapel. He is Bowling 
Green State U. orchestral-activities conductor 
and director of opera theater. 000 Living in 
Los Angeles with his two-year-old miniature 
long-haired dachshund, Lucy, Steven Strick- 
berger is teaching history at Southgate Ju- 
nior High Sch. and working toward his M.A. 
degree in social sciences and comparative ed- 


ucation at UCLA. His address: 465 N. Ogden 
Drive #1, Los Angeles, CA 90036. O00 A 
daughter, Lydia Helen Roberts, was born to 
Gail Weston-Roberts and her husband, 
Philip, Jan. 14, 1989. Oberlinians who at- 
tended Gail and Philip’s 1986 wedding: Louise 
Melling '82; Beth Fouhy, Meeghan Hum- 
phrey, Laura Silver, Kevin Simpson, and 
Taka Suzuki, and William Tuthill; Marie 
Hartley, Melissa Malde, and Pam Sebastyen, 
all 84; and Reza Beigi ’86. Gail is staying at 
home to raise Lydia. Address: 389 5th St., NE, 
#3, Atlanta, GA 30308. 000 Tania L. Wil- 
liamson in May finished graduate work in ex- 
ercise physiology at Kent State U. Her ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1504, Kent, OH 44240. 


1984 


Steve Culberson returned to the U.S. in May 
and “would be pleased to hear from all those 
derelicts who neglected to keep in touch over 
the last four years,” he says. His address: 41 S. 
Cedar St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Goo In addi- 
tion to his duties as instructor in electronic 
music at U. Texas, Austin, Howard Jonathan 
Fredrics has been busy, he says, composing 
background music for commercials, the latest 
for a Jeep-Eagle commercial shown on all the 
network television stations and heard on ra- 
dio during February 1989. In July he con- 
ducted a special course in electronic music at 
Oberlin. Amy Ridings is the new flutist 
with the wind quintet Quintessence Winds, 
which was awarded the Best Wind Group 
prize at the 1986 Fischoff National Chamber 
Music Competition. The ensemble, which is in 
residence at Grand Canyon U. in Phoenix, pre- 
miered music by New York composer Joan 
Tower in April. Amy’s address: 3232W. Camel- 
back Rd. #114, Phoenix, AZ 85017 Due 
in large part to his own efforts, says Michael 
Rossotto, an organizer and lobbyist for the 
Northwest Office of Friends of the Earth 
(FOE), in Seattle, the FOE last fall received a 
national Conservation Colleague award from 
American Rivers Inc. His work on an “innova- 
tive, multistate Protected Areas plan,” which 
was adopted by the Northwest Power Plan- 
ning Council, clinched the award, he says. 
100 Previously a reporter for States News 
Service in Washington, D.C., Ulysses 
Torassa recently moved to Cleveland to take 
a reporting job at the Plain Dealer. Address: 
2480 Derbyshire Rd. #6, Cleveland Heights, 
OH 44106. 


1985 


Charles Courtsal married Lisa Gwinner 
Dec. 3, 1988, at the First Universalist Church 
in Rochester, N.Y. After graduating from med- 
ical school, Charles began a three-year resi- 
dency in primary-care internal medicine at 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Rochester. 500 
Susan Freeman in August 1988 married 
Philip Graubart. Oberlinians at the Denver, 
Colo., wedding: Janine Sternlieb, Tracy 
Wohlgenant, Ellen Hertzman, Ann 
Sussman ’84, and Laura Freeman Michaels 
’82. Susan finished her fourth year at Hebrew 
Union Coll.—Jewish Inst. of Religion rabbinical 
school this spring. Philip was ordained a rabbi 
at Jewish Theological Seminary this May. The 
couple’s address: HUC-JIR, One W. 4th St., 
New York, NY 10012 000 A specialist in per- 


ennial flower gardens, Jean Hendrickson is 
starting her second year as a self-employed 
landscaper. She recently returned home to 
Southampton, N.Y., from “a very enjoyable 
winter trek in Nepal,” she says. 000 Based 
on her academic record and other qualifica- 
tions, Jean Piatak Eikhoff has been selected 
to receive a U. Colorado Doctoral Fellowship. 
She will complete the D.M.A. degree in voice 
ett ares and pedagogy in May 1990. 
Junior, a play by Roberto Santiago 
was produced recently at La Mama Theater in 
New York City as part of a festival. A member 
of the St. Marks Poetry Project, he hopes to 
“shrug off grey suits and journalism in the 
near future,” he says. Address: P.O. Box 6617, 
New York, NY 10128. 000 Terri Wohlever 
married Richard Moscati Nov. 26, 1988, in De- 
Kalb, Ill. Oberlinians at the wedding: Linda 
Hanekamp ’82, Kevin Mills 83, Tamara Leon- 
ard ’84, Holly Fechner, and Lori Schwartz. 
Terri is a graduate student in public health at 
Northern Illinois U., where Richard is a gradu- 
ate student in geology. Their address: 942 N. 
12th St., Dekalb, IL 60115. 


1986 


David Bower married Kathleen Sirotko Dec. 
31, 1988, at the Chapel of the Transfiguration 
in Glendale, Ohio. Their fathers, both Episco- 
pal priests, officiated the ceremony. Steve 
Shaiman was an usher; other Obies who at- 
tended the ceremony are Brian E. Vaughan, 
Katrina Zook, and Elizabeth McKay ’88. 
David is an M.A. candidate in music history at 
U. Cincinnati’s Coll.-Conservatory of Music 
and choir director of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Kenwood, Ohio. Kathleen works in 
the juvenile-justice field. Their address: 222 
M.L. King #F, Cincinnati, OH 45219. oo 
Teachers Coll. student and Barnard Coll. grad- 
uate assistant Jordan Brown recently re- 
ceived two cases of Smartfood popcorn and a 
Smartfood T-shirt and boxer shorts for re- 
sponding to the Smartfood Corp.'s call for en- 
tertaining and helpful comments on its prod- 
uct. 000 A recipient of the M.A. degree in 
ethics from Yale U., Bob Cannon is pursuing 
a degree in international law at American U., 
in Washington, D.C., where he is “continuing 
to play ultimate frisbee on the Mall ... with 
the D.C. team SMUT,” he says. Pursuing 
a career in acting, Kate Goehring made her 
debut in March at Chicago’s Goodman The- 
ater in a restoration comedy, The Rover. She 
sees Greg Allen 84, Emily Knowles, ’86, Billy 
Jonas ’86, Leslie Carleton ’87, and Adrian 
Danzig '87, “pretty regularly,’ and Blair 
Thomas ’85 “on occasion,” she says. “All of 
the above are actively pursuing work in the 
performing arts, and all are happily meeting 
with success.” 000 While living in Clinton 
Corners, N.Y., Erik Nelson commutes to 
State U. New York, New Paltz, where he is en- 
rolled in a teacher-certification program in 
secondary-school mathematics. Meanwhile 
he has been writing poetry and short stories, 
drawing cartoons, and serving as chief de- 
signer for Off the Wall Graphics. His address: 
High Valley, RD2, Box 242, Clinton Corners, 
NY 12514. 000 Natalie Shackleford and 
Stefan V.J. Rickman '87 were married Dec. 17, 
1988, at Trinity Lutheran Church in Evanston, 
lll. Oberlinians who attended the wedding: 
Reina Smith (maid of honor), Heather 
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Hooper, Allyson Walker Elizabeth Crewe 
Zhitkov, Thelonius Griffin ’87, Jonathan Dawe 
'87, Leslie Jackson '85, Ruth Feingold ’87, 
Dan Holland, Rachel Gurniak '87, Johan 
Madson '88, and Thomas White '89. After a 
honeymoon in San Francisco, the couple re- 
turned to Chicago, where Stefan is studying at 
the Lutheran Sch. of Theology in preparation 
for the ordained ministry and Natalie is an as- 
sistant trust administrator at the Northern 
Trust Co. O00 Having received the M.A. de- 
gree in fiction from U. New Hampshire in May 
1988, Ira Shull now works for two video 
magazines; he is entertainment editor for 
Video Choice and editor-in-chief of Video 
Event. 000 In May Naomi Taniguchi re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in international rela- 
tions from Yale U., where she will begin the 
Ph.D. program in history this fall as a recipient 
of the John M. Olin Fellowship in Military and 
Strategic History. Address: 255 Whitney Ave. 
#21, New Haven, CT 06511. 000 On Oct. 22, 
1988, Rebecca Whitney and Robert Leedy 
were married in Lexington, Va. Oberlin 
alumni who participated in the wedding cere- 
mony are Joy Spletzer ’87 (maid of honor), 
Melanie Jones (bridal attendant), Steve Ed- 
dins '77 (best man), Amy Kimberling ’89 (vio- 
linist), Susan Gilbert ’89 (pianist), Mary Mead- 
ows ‘83 (soloist), Alex Mares-Manton ’89 
(photographer), and James Leedy ’41, (father 
of the groom). Others in attendance: Eliza- 
beth Warren Eddins ’78; Steve Larsen ’85; 
Wanda Bulkowski and Jack Sieber; John 


Riggio and Jane Story, both ’88; and Phil 
Thompson ’89. Rebecca and Robert's address: 
63 S. Roosevelt Ave., Apt. #1, Pasadena, CA 
91107. Telephone: (818) 568-1576. 


1987 


Bruce Berg is a member of the Canton, Ohio, 
Symphony Orchestra. 000 John Charles is 
a student teacher of seventh-grade social 
studies and a track coach at Jane Lathrop 
Stanford Middle Sch. in Palo Alto, Calif. “The 
kids,” he says, “call me Mr. C.” His address: 
2357 Hanover St., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 000 
As a graduate student in composition at U. IIli- 
nois Sch. of Music, Patric Cohen sees “lots of 
[former] Oberlin students” on the university 
campus, he says. His address: 105 E. Green St., 
Apt. B-15, Champaign, IL 61820. 4 Since 
graduating Christine Dame has been living 
in Los Angeles, where she initially worked as 
program coordinator at the U. Southern Cali- 
fornia International Business Education and 
Research (IBEAR) M.B.A. program. During 
this time she helped organize the first and sec- 
ond annual Asia Pacific Business Outlook con- 
ferences, cosponsored by the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce and IBEAR, at which Thomas 
Gold ’70 presented four seminars. She also 
worked part time for the City of Los Angeles 
Dept. of Airports with Dwan Vanderpool Ro- 
binson ’83. Christine now works for a Japa- 
nese real-estate-development company in Los 
Angeles. Her address: 101 Bridewell St., Apt. 


245, Los Angeles, CA 90042. Telephone: (213) 
257-5057. OOO Jane Read is “pursuing an 
M.D. degree at the U. Massachusetts Medical 
Sch. and ... loving it,” she says. Address: 2 
Plantation St. #2, Worcester, MA 01604. 000 
Following a year on Wall Street with Mabon, 
Nugent & Co., Christopher Wofford ac- 
cepted a position in April as an associate at 
Aston Development Corp., a real-estate-de- 
velopment firm based in Manhattan. Chris 
earlier declined an offer by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to participate in its 1988-89 Japa- 
nese Exchange and Teaching Program. 


1988 


Foregoing private-firm salaries, this summer 
Harvard law student Christine M.Lee 
worked at the Southern Poverty Law Center 
in Montgomery, Ala., primarily in litigation 
against the Ku Klux Klan. Her address: 208A 
Holden Green, Cambridge, MA 02138. 5000 
CWM Chemical Services, Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed Ebon Turner one of three new 
chemical analysts in its Chicago incinerator’s 
laboratory. 


1989 


Alumni class officers for the Class of 1989 are 
Stacy Jill Flowers, president, and Orlando 
Knauss, vice president. 
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1989/91 Alumni Tours 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS °¢ October 13-28, 1989 


Fully escorted tour with William Hood, chairman of Oberlin’s Art Department and specialist in 
Italian Renaissance. Highlights include Rome, Florence, Vicenza, Stresa, and Milan. Cost: $3495, 


double occupancy, from the East Coast. 


MACHU PICCHU/GALAPAGOS ISLANDS/AMAZON RAIN FOREST 


January 8-25, 1990 


Fully escorted program includes Quito; cruise aboard the Flotel Orellana, canoe ride and jungle 
walk in remote Amazon basin with naturalist guide, one night at primitive jungle lodge; visit to 
the fabulous Lost City of the Incas, Machu Picchu, with overnight stay at the site; Cuzco; cruise 
aboard the M/V Bucanero with three days of exploration of the Galapagos Islands with park- 
certified naturalists. Cost: $3495, double occupancy, from Miami. 


ISRAEL ¢ June 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin development officer Carol Hoffman °87 and her spouse, Associate Professor 
of Government Harlan Wilson. Carol is an experienced Israeli-tour escort, and Harlan will give 
lectures on regional and local politics. Tentative itinerary includes Jerusalem, ‘Haifa, and Tel Aviv 
as well as Massada, the Galilee region, and Rosh HaNikra, with an overnight visit to a kibbutz. 


Optional week in Egypt. 


THE LAND OF JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN ° Fall 1990 


SPICE ISLANDS CRUISE® February 1991 

Nineteen-day visit to the islands of Indonesia and Malaysia, including 14-day cruise aboard the 
400-passenger Ocean Pearl (Bahamian registry). Escorted by Paul (emeritus professor of art) and 
Sally Clagett Arnold ‘40/41. Highlights include: Singapore; Penang, Malaysia; Phuket, Thailand: 
and Sibolga, Nias, Padang, Jakarta, and Bali in Indonesia. Two optional overland excursions to 
Sumatra’s Lake Toba and Java's Jogjakarta (visit with current Shansi reps) and Borobudur temples, 


plus post-cruise optional stay in Bangkok. 


Summer 1989 


1989/91 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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| Please send information on the following 
| Oberlin alumni tours: 

7 L] Italian Villas and Their Gardens 
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Machu Picchu/Galapagos Islands/ 
Amazon Rain Forest 


The Land of John Frederick Oberlin 
Spice Islands Cruise 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 


Gerald Mast, Sept. 1, 1988, in Chicago, at 
age 48, of AIDS. Professor and chairman of 
the U. Chicago English Dept., he was an au- 
thor and internationally known film historian 
credited with helping establish film history as 
a serious academic discipline. A recipient of 
the B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from U. Chi- 
cago, he was an instructor in English at Ober- 
lin from 1965 to 1967. He is survived by his 
mother and a sister. 


Staff 


William R. Olander, Mar. 18, 1989, in Min- 
neapolis, at age 38, of AIDS. He was senior 
curator at the New Museum of Contemporary 
Art in New York City. A 1983 recipient of the 
Ph.D. degree from the New York U. Inst. of 
Fine Arts, he served from 1979 to 1983 as cu- 
rator of modern art at Oberlin’s Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum and was acting director in 
1983 and 1984. Surviving are his mother, a 
brother, and four sisters. 


Marguerite Woodworth Wriston, Oct. 7, 
1987, in New York City, at age 91. She was 
Oberlin’s dean of women from 1936 to 1946, 
when she resigned and married Henry M. 
Wriston. Survivors include her stepdaughter, 
Barbara Wriston ’39. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Allen Hazen Gates '17 B.D., Sept. 1, 1988, in 
LaGrange Park, Ill., at age 97. Born in Shola- 
pur, India, he received the A.B. degree in 1912 
from Yale U. He retired in 1961 as minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Chester- 
field, Mass. His wife, Isabelle, preceded him in 
death in 1970. Survivors include a son, four 
daughters, 14 grandchildren, and 10 great- 
grandchildren. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Esther C. Brechmacher ’22, Mar. 11, 1989, 
in Cleveland, after a brief illness, at age 93. 
She was born in Lorain, Ohio. She had been 
an elementary-school and kindergarten 
teacher. Survivors include three nieces and 
two nephews. 


Mary Alice Hootman Jesson '26, Feb. 2, 
1989, in Pacific Grove, Calif., having been 
struck by an automobile on Jan. 25. She was 
born Aug. 26, 1906, in Ashland, Ohio, where 
she was an elementary teacher in city schools 
for many years. Surviving are her husband, 
Richard R. ’29; two sons; a sister; and three 
grandchildren. 


Lois J. Jones ’30, Oct. 4, 1988, in Broadview 
Heights, Ohio. She was born Apr. 7, 1909, in 
Cleveland. 


Jane Van Rensselaer Sturdivant 34, Feb. 
7, 1989. 
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1915 


Vera Abbie DeLano Gerpheide, Jan. 23, 
1989, at home in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Marie Wood Mueller, Jan. 19, 1989, in Balti- 
more, Md. 


1916 


Essie May Parks Farmer, Sept. 26, 1988, in 
Lacey, Wash. Born Sept. 22, 1891, in Scott 
County, Ind., she had been a teacher and so- 
cial worker. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Ralph 16, in 1976, she is survived by 
her son, Frederick '45; her daughter, Ruth 
Farmer Bent '47; six grandchildren, including 
Nancy Bent ’75 and Andrew Bent ’83; three 
great-grandchildren; and her sister, LaVerne 
Parks Storer ’20. 


1917 


Erna Friedericke Arpke Dec. 21, 1988, in 
Sheboygan, Wis., where she was born Nov. 5, 
1895. She retired in 1963 as library bibliogra- 
pher at U. California, Berkeley, where she had 
earned the Certificate of Librarianship in 
1929. Survivors include a niece. 


Irene Sedgley MacKinnon, July 20, 1988, in 
Glendale, Calif. She was born Nov. 6, 1895, in 
Centerville, lowa. 


1918 


Ovidia Holden, Aug. 11, 1988, in Duluth, 
Minn. Born July 20, 1894, in Ada, Minn., she 
received the B.S. degree from U. Minnesota in 
1931. She retired in 1957 as assistant refer- 
ence librarian at the Rockford, Ill., public li- 
brary. Survivors include a niece. 


Mayme Marie Nadelhoffer, Dec. 12, 1988, 
in Downers Grove, Ill. Born Feb. 4, 1894, in 
Lisle, Miss., she graduated with a B.A. degree 
from Stanford U. in 1920 and received the 
M.S.W. degree from U. Pennsylvania in 1938. 
She retired after a long career as a social 
worker. Survivors include a sister, four neph- 
ews, and three nieces. 


1919 


Orville Charles Jones, Dec. 15, 1988, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Born Nov. 26, 1898, in Beaver 
Dams, N.Y., he received the A.M. degree from 
Oberlin the same year he received the A.B. 
He earned the B.D. in 1922 and the S.T.M. in 
1933 from Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of Theol- 
ogy. In 1964 he retired as director of educa- 
tion and research for the Ohio AFL-CIO Coun- 
cil, Columbus. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Dorothy Ege '44; a daughter; six 
grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Gladys H. Monce Mulligan, Dec. 13, 1988, 
in Cleveland, of pneumonia, at age 91. Survi- 
vors include two daughters, a son, seven 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Amos Harold Prasse, Nov. 2, 1988, in Glen- 
view, Ill. Born Apr. 5, 1897, in Cleveland, he 


received the M.B.A. degree from Harvard U. 
in 1922. He retired in 1959 as general man- 
ager of branches for the Crane Co., Chicago. 
He had served the Oberlin Alumni Assoc. as 
class president, class treasurer, and a member 
of both the Development Council and the 
Alumni Board. 


‘Marion Louise Parsons Robinson, Mar. 24, 


1989, in Gaithersburg, Md. She was born June 
24, 1897, in Cleveland. A 1925 recipient of the 
A.M. degree from U. Denver and 1945 recipi- 
ent of the Ph.D. degree from U. Wisconsin, she 
retired from Goucher Coll. in 1962 as emeri- 
tus professor of speech and drama. Survivors 
include a sister, Dorothy Parsons East °33. 


1920 


Helen Harrison Persinger Larwa, Sept. 27, 
1988, at home in Columbus, Ohio, where she 
was born Jan. 16, 1898. A 1938 recipient of 
the A.M. degree from U. Southern California, 
she retired as a member of the Ohio State U. 
Sch. of Social Administration. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Joseph. 


1921 


Mildred Sewell Avery Alwyne, Nov. 12, 
1988, in Newton, Pa. 


Irene Eleanor Fairchild Langworthy, Dec. 
14, 1988, in Albany, N.Y., of complications 
from Parkinson’s disease. She was born Aug. 
19, 1898, in Portville, N.Y. Surviving are two 
sons; three daughters, including Elise 
Langworthy Low ’59; 20 grandchildren; 11 
great-grandchildren; two sisters, Francis Fair- 
child Rowell ‘24 and Mary Fairchild Tapp ‘28; 
and three brothers. 


1922 


Elizabeth Riggs Morris Carman, Mar. 4, 
1989, in La Jolla, Calif. She is survived by her 
daughter, Barbara Carman Shore ‘52; four 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Janet Etta Parsons Ensign, Dec. 14, 1988, 
in Huntington, W.Va. She was born Sept. 24, 
1899, in Elgin, Ill. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, Janet Ensign Bromley '47, and four grand- 
sons. 


Harold Montrose Holmes, May 9, 1988, in 
Erie, Pa. He was born Jan. 16, 1901, in New 
Wilmington, Pa. For 40 years he was manager 
of customer service at Hammermill Paper Co. 
in Erie, retiring in 1966. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Katherine F. Betts ‘24; a 
daughter, Barbara Holmes Swanson ‘51; a 
son; and a sister. 


George Willard Terborgh, Mar. 11, 1989, at 
his home in Arlington, Va., of cardiac arrest. 
Born May 6, 1897, in Michigan, he received 
the M.A. degree from U. Chicago in 1925 and 
the Ph.D. degree from the Brookings Inst. in 
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1928. He was research director of the Machin- 
ery & Allied Products Inst., Washington, D.C., 
for almost 30 years before his retirement in 
1970. Preceded in death in 1979 by his wife, 
Dorothy, he is survived by two sons; a daugh- 
ter; three grandchildren; and two sisters, Ruth 
Terborgh Murray '23 and Rose Terborgh Child 
meu. 


1923 


Virgil William Adkisson, Apr. 5, 1988. He 
was born Sept. 5, 1901. 


Millicent Hall Steer Foster, Feb. 15, 1989, at 
home in Wakefield, R.I. Born Jan. 24, 1900, in 
Colerain, Ohio, she retired in 1964 as a public- 
school teacher in North Kingstown, R.I. From 
1967 to 1970 she was a state senator for 
Rhode Island. She leaves two daughters; a 
son; seven grandchildren; two great-grand- 
children; and a brother, James W. Steer '23. 


Frank Albert Leonard, Jr., June 11, 1988, 
in Laguna Beach, Calif. Born in California Oct. 
24, 1900, he received the A.B. degree in 1923 
from Occidental Coll. He was an attorney. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter. 


Carolyn Della Jones Newcomb, Jan. 9, 
1989, in Cockeysville, Md. Born June 14, 
1901, in Brookfield, Ohio, she retired in 1972 
as director of teacher training at the Kingbury 
Center of Remedial Education, Washington, 
D.C. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Robinson ’24, in 1980. 


1924 


Thaddeus Baker Hurd, Mar. 12, 1989, in To- 
ledo, Ohio. Born Oct. 23, 1903, in Clyde, 
Ohio, he received both the A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Cornell U. In 1967 he retired from 
his architectural practice in Clyde. 


Eleanor Marie Larsen Oneal, Feb. 1, 1989, 
in Johnson City, Tenn., following a lengthy ill- 
ness, at age 88. She received the Ph.D. degree 
from U. Wisconsin, where she later retired as 
a professor of physiology. Survivors include 
her husband, Frank; a brother, Homer Larsen 
’22; a niece; and two nephews. 


1925 


Dorothy May Raymond Crawford, Jan. 17, 
1989, in Mansfield, Ohio, following a stroke. 
Born Sept. 29, 1903, in Dixon, Ill., she earned 
the R.N. degree in 1928 from the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital Sch. of Nursing. As a 
member of the Oberlin Alumni Assoc. she 
had been a president and a vice president of 
her alumni class, a worker in the develop- 
ment campaign, and a class agent. Preceded 
in death by her husband, Robert R. ’27, she is 
survived by a daughter, Dorothy Crawford 
Connor ’55; three sons, including Robert W. 
'58 and Charles R. ’60; eight grandchildren; a 
great-grandchild; a brother, Donald B. Ray- 
mond ’29; and a nephew, David Raymond 62. 


Jessie May Edwards Hegeman, Dec. 7, 
1988, in Lake Geneva, Wis. She was born Oct. 
23, 1903, in Dover, Wis. Surviving are her hus- 
band, Harold; a son; four daughters; 32 grand- 
children; and 50 great-grandchildren. 


Summer 1949 


Allyn Jay Waterman, Oct. 18, 1988, in Kent- 
field, Calif., at age 86. Born in Cleveland, he 
earned a master’s degree from Western Re- 
serve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) in 
1927 and a doctorate from Harvard U. in 
1931. After retiring in 1967 as professor of bi- 
ology at Williams Coll., he became director of 
child health and development at the National 
Inst. of Health in Bethesda, Md. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, the former Anna Ruth LeRoy 
’25; two daughters, including Barbara Water- 
man Levin '53; six grandchildren; and a great- 
grandson. 


Rea Andrew Warner, Oct. 26, 1988, in War- 
ren, Pa. He was born Nov. 25, 1903, in Erie 
County, Pa. In 1929 he received the B.D. de- 
gree from Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of Theol- 
ogy. He retired in 1976 as minister of the Glen- 
shaw (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian Church. 
Survivors include his grandson, Richard Alan 
Peters ’79. 


1926 


Joseph Allan Hubata, Mar. 18, 1989, in Rus- 
sellville, Ark., at age 84. Having earned his 
medical degree from the U. Illinois Coll. of 
Medicine in 1932, he retired as chief of the 
Thorek Hospital Outpatient Clinic in Chicago. 
He is survived by his wife, Victoria, and a 
daughter. 


Kyungnah Ada Yang Park, Feb. 11, 1989, in 
New York City, following a brief illness. She 
was born Sept. 18, 1900, in Korea. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


1927 


Della Maud Forrest, Mar. 28, 1989, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Born Apr. 27, 1906, in Cleveland, 
she received the A.B. degree from U. Michi- 
gan. She was deputy assistant director for 
technical services at the U. Michigan library at 
the time of her retirement, having worked 
there 46 years. 


Dorothy Louise Quay Kerr, July 23, 1988, 
in Oakland County, Mich. She was born Aug. 
8, 1904, in Flint, Mich. Survivors include a 
son. 


1928 


Harry Baytop Baker, Jan. 13, 1989, in 
Frankfort, Ky. He was born Feb. 14, 1904, in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and received the Mus.B. de- 
gree in 1935 from Syracuse U. He was emeri- 
tus assistant professor of music at Kentucky 
State Coll. Survivors include his wife, Marga- 
ret; and a sister, Ruth '33. 


Helen Stuart Cooke Cool, Mar. 2, 1989, at 
home in Oberlin Beach, Erie County, Ohio. 
She was born Feb. 27, 1906, in Oberlin. She is 
survived by her husband, Stephen '28; a son; 
a daughter, Barbara Cool Sayles '57; four 
grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


Virginia Louise Brown Walker, Mar. 4, 
1989, in El Paso, Tex., of cancer. Born Sept. 6, 
1906, in Grass Lake, Mich., she received the 
Mus.M. degree in 1941 from Northwestern U. 


and taught music for many years. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Fred. Surviv- 
ing are a daughter, a son, and three grandchil- 
dren. 


1929 


Henry Hulbert Douglas, Jan. 15, 1989, in 
Alexandria, Va. Born Feb. 27, 1906, in Boze- 
man, Mont., he received the B.L.S. degree 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.) in 1932. He retired as owner and 
manager of an offset printing business in Falls 
Church, Va. 


Ruth Marian Emery, July 8, 1988, in Green- 
ville, Pa. Born Aug. 29, 1907, in Mercer, Pa., 
she earned the M.L.S. degree in 1967 from 
Kent State U. She was a teacher and librarian. 
Survivors include a niece. 


Lenore Grace Evans Morrison, Dec. 28, 
1988, in Miami, Fla. Born June 25, 1904, in 
Litchfield, Ill., she received the A.B. degree 
from Lincoln Coll. in 1926 and the A.M. de- 
gree from Oberlin. In 1967 she retired as a 
professor of Spanish at U. Miami. 


Lucius Lee Shackson, Aug. 3, 1988, in Wes- 
terville, Ohio. He was born Nov. 26, 1906, in 
Geauga County, Ohio. A recipient of the B.S., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State U., 
he retired as a humanities professor at U. 
South Florida, Tampa, in 1974. Survivors in- 
clude a son. 


1931 


Franklin Traviss Peters, Oct. 29, 1988, in 
Bridgeport, W.Va. Born Jan 22, 1909, in To- 
ledo, he earned the A.M. degree from Oberlin 
in 1933 and the Ph.D. degree from Yale U. in 
1936. A chemist, he retired from the chemical 
industry as vice-president for corporate de- 
velopment of Seydel-Wooley and Co., Atlanta, 
after which time he taught chemistry at Sa- 
lem (West Virginia) Coll. for 10 years. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Gladys. 


Mary Kathryn Jordan Reed, Oct. 19, 1988, 
in Venice, Fla. She was born in Pittsburgh Oct. 
20, 1909. Survivors include a daughter. 


1932 


Elizabeth Anne Shaffer Comings, Feb. 1, 
1989, in Bowling Green, Ohio. Born July 22, 
1910, in Stryker, Ohio, she retired in 1969 af- 
ter a teaching career in Bowling Green area 
schools. Preceded in death by her husband, 
Eugene, in 1964, she is survived by five 
daughters, two sons, nine grandchildren, four 
step-grandchildren, one great-grandchild, 
and one step-great-grandchild. 


Edward Carl Pliske, July 11, 1988, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., of a heart attack. Born May 24, 
1908, in Cleveland, he received the A.M. de- 
gree in 1934 and the Ph.D. degree in 1934 
from U. Minnesota. He was professor of anat- 
omy at the U. Michigan Medical Sch., having 
taught there since 1946. Survivors include a 
son. 
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Emma Janet Fanning Vickery, Dec. 26, 
1988, in Troy, Pa., where she was born June 
23, 1910. Survivors include a son. 


1933 


Harry Williams Kline, Jan. 7, 1989, of a 
heart attack. He retired as a colonel in the U.S. 
Army. Survivors include his wife, Simone. 


Martha Virginia Wilson MacKinnon, Apr. 
13, 1989, in Nashua, N.H. She was born Oct. 
26, 1907, in Lynn, Mass. Survivors include her 
husband, Allan. 


Ruth Elizabeth Wilkinson McKnight, Dec. 
24, 1988. 


1934 


John Franklin Kennedy, Jan. 12, 1989, in 
Burlington, Vt. He was born Apr. 3, 1911, in 
South Byron, N.Y. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara. 


1935 


Luella Gene Hayes Adams, Feb. 18, 1989, in 
Mt. Dora, Fla. She was born Apr. 10, 1912, in 
Windber, Pa. Survivors include her husband, 
Forest. 


Mary Louise Weidner Berge Bash, Mar. 10, 
1989, in Beaver Falls, Pa. She was born Jan. 
20, 1912, in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Helen Wilmer Collier Gould, Sept. 14, 
1988, in San Diego, Calif. She was born Dec. 
28, 1913, in Vancouver, Wash. 


1936 


Joseph Richard Farmer, Feb. 7, 1989, in 
Denver, of a brain tumor. He was 75 years old. 
In 1944 he earned the A.M. degree from Ohio 
State U. He was a teacher of instrumental mu- 
sic in Logan, Ohio, public schools and owner 
and manager of the Building Center in Logan, 
retiring in 1969. Survivors include his wife, 
the former Gayle Mooney ’36. 


Hugo John Ranelle, Jan. 17, 1989, in Forth 
Worth, Tex. He was 77 years old. He received 
the M.D. degree from the Philadelphia Coll. of 
Medicine in 1940. In 1984 he retired from the 
private medical practice he operated for 40 
years in Forth Worth. Preceded in death by his 
wife, Lee, in 1984, he is survived by four sons, 
six grandchildren, and two sisters. 


1937 


Elizabeth Dana Martin, Jan. 12, 1989, in the 
Bronx. Born Jan. 4, 1916, in Woodbury, 
Conn., she was a retired plastics engineer, 
having worked for many years as a designer 
for the DAMAC Tool Co. and for Molding In- 
dustries of America. She was a former secre- 
tary-treasurer, vice president, and member of 
the executive committee of the New York City 


A() 


Oberlin Women’s Alumni Club. Survivors in- 
clude her sister, Helen Martin Ergil ’41, anda 
nephew. 


Dorothy Alden Tirrell, Aug. 23, 1987, in 
Akron, Ohio, of complications from Alz- 
heimer’s disease. Born Oct. 12, 1915, in 
Bridgewater, Mass., she received the M.Mus. 
degree in 1943 from the American Conserva- 
tory of Music. She was emerita professor of 
piano at Hastings (Nebraska) Coll. 


1939 


Eloise Hillis Sawyer Dougherty, Feb. 12, 
1989, in Brick, N.J. She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from New Jersey Coll. for 
Women. In 1963 she retired as executive sec- 
retary of the Ciba Pharmaceutical Co., Sum- 
mit, N.J. Survivors include her husband, Ed- 
ward. 


Evelyn Ellen Moulton Mues, Dec. 22, 1988, 
in Summit, N.J., of cancer. She was born Oct. 
15, 1917, in Groveland, Mass. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Edward. 


Helen Jane Beilfuss Williams, Dec. 25, 
1988, in Evanston, Ill. She was born Feb. 14, 
1918, in Chicago. An elementary-school 
teacher, she worked for 30 years at the Helen 
C. Pierce Sch., Chicago. Surviving are a son, a 
sister, two nephews, and a niece. 


1940 


James Morton McKinney, Jan. 13, 1989, in 
Kendall Park, N.J. He was born Apr. 5, 1918, 
in Rochester, N.Y. He had been an analytical 
chemist. 


Margaret Jane Schnabel Metcalf, Jan. 26, 
1989, in Charleston, S.C., after a three-year 
battle against cancer. Born Sept. 4, 1918, in 
Lima, Ohio, she received the M.S. degree from 
Duke U. in 1942. Surviving are her husband, 
Isaac 34; two sons; and a grandson. 


Martha Elizabeth Curtiss Totten, Feb. 15, 
1989, in Ashtabula, Ohio. She taught at the 
Chestnut Street Sch. in the Ashtabula-area 
school system until her retirement in 1982. 
Survivors include three sons, nine grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Mary Leinbach Werts, Feb. 18, 
1989, in Reading, Pa., where she was born 
Mar. 31, 1919. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert. 


1941 


Ora Mae Schaeffer Gibson, Feb. 23, 1989, in 
Van Nuys, Calif., at age 64, after a brief illness. 
Born in Amherst, Ohio, she worked as an ac- 
countant most of her life. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, and two brothers. 


Marie Veronica Breene Horner, Dec. 5, 
1988, in Ann Arbor, Mich., after a short ill- 
ness. She was born May 16, 1918, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


1943 


Robert Atwater Hunt, Oct. 30, 1988. 


Lloyd Balderston Swift, Apr. 7, 1989, in Be- 
thesda, Md., of Lou Gehrig’s disease. Born 
Sept. 27, 1921, in Richmond, Ind., he received 
a master’s degree in 1947 from U. Michigan. A 
language expert, he was a retired official with 
the State Dept.’s Foreign Service Inst. Survi- 
vors include his wife, the former Gladys Hub- 
bard ’44; four sons, including Lloyd B., Jr. ’72; 
a sister; and five grandchildren. 


1944 


George Nelson Kent, Jan. 21, 1989, in Rum- 
ney, N.H. He was born Apr. 8, 1921, in Man- 
chester, N.H. In 1970 he retired as a lieutenant 
colonel in the U.S. Air Force. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, the former Ann R. Stacey ’50. 


Martin Leo Rini, Jan. 1, 1989, in Cleveland, 
where he was born Feb. 1, 1925. 


1946 


Jeanne Estelle Hunt, Jan. 16, 1989, in Sum- 
mit, N.J. She was born Nov. 2, 1924, in Chi- 
cago. She had been a social worker for many 
years. Survivors include her sister, Beatrice M. 
Hunt ’27. 


Archie Jack Sutterer, Jan. 11, 1989, in New- 
port News, Va., of coronary artery disease. He 
was born Nov. 22, 1923, in Birmingham, Ala. 
At the time of his retirement he was vice pres- 
ident of Truss Engineering. Survivors include 
his wife, the former Lucile D. Gammon ’46; 
three daughters; and five grandchildren. 


1947 


Peggy Eleanor Pfeil Pollock, Nov. 19, 1988, 
in Concord, Ohio, of cancer. She was born 
Dec. 28, 1925, in Elwood City, Pa. Survivors 
include her husband, John ’47; three children; 
and five grandchildren. 


John Robert Porter, June 18, 1988, in Mans- 
field, Ohio. He was born Dec. 25, 1926, in 
Cleveland. Survivors include his wife. 


1949 


Milan Zirovich, Dec. 25, 1988, in Los Ange- 
les, of kidney and heart failure. He was born 
Jan. 12, 1927, in Jackson, Mich. A 1951 recipi- 
ent of the M.M. degree from the New England 
Conservatory, he had been a music professor 
at Pasadena City Coll. since 1960. Survivors 
include his wife, Nevenka; a daughter; and a 
son. 


1951 


Eugene Harris Mitman, Jr., Dec. 19, 1988. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1927, in Bethlehem, Pa. 
He had been an elementary-school teacher. 
Survivors include his wife, Margaret. 


1954 


Robert J. Ruck, Jan. 19, 1989, in Canal 
Fulton, Ohio, at age 60, of a liver tumor. He 
retired as director of circulation planning for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. A sister survives. 
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F. Irene Siebens Willis, Aug. 31, 1988, in 
Philadelphia, at age 55, of cancer. She was 
born in Toledo. A recipient of the the B.S. de- 
gree from Northwestern U., she had studied as 
a special student in Oberlin’s conservatory of 
music. She was director of music at St. James 
Episcopal Church, New York City. Surviving 
are two daughters, two sons, her mother, and 
two brothers. 


1958 


Thomas Maxwell Harris, Dec. 16, 1988, in 
La Crosse, Wis. Born Apr. 19, 1936, in Hong 
Kong, he received the A.M. degree in 1959 
and the Ph.D. degree in 1966, both from Co- 
lumbia U. He was professor of psychology at 
U. Wisconsin, Lacrosse. Survivors include his 
wife, Ann. 


Gary Merle Spackey, Jan. 7, 1989, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of cancer. Born Jan. 9, 1937, in 
Tiffin, Ohio, he received the Ph.D. degree 
from Yale U. in 1966. A former professor of 
French language and literature, he had been a 
foreign-service officer with the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency since 1983. Survivors include his 


parents. 


1966 


Craig Liske, Dec. 22, 1988, in Denver. He 
was born Sept. 20, 1944, in Cleveland. A re- 
cipient of the Ph.D. degree from U. North Car- 


FELLOWSHIPS continued 

Cornell University. Her English honors paper 
on Gertrude Stein’s prose poem “Tender But- 
tons” reflects her interest in language and 
epistemology. 

Herdt plans to use her Mellon for graduate 
study in religion at Princeton University. A dou- 
ble major in religion and biology, she wrote her 
religion honors paper on Kierkegaard, focusing 
on the religious individual in the community. 

Both Inglis and Reiss will probably study at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Inglis, who 
wrote his honors paper on a sculpture group at 
N6étre Dame in Paris, plans to study art history. 

Reiss, who graduated from Oberlin with high 
honors in English, will study English. He is now a 
free-lance editor in Washington, D.C., working 
for the Smithsonian Publishing House. 

Elizabeth Friar ’89 (Fairborn, Ohio), Julie 
Seidel Humm ’88, and Michelle Mood ’84 have 
won National Science Foundation (NSF) gradu- 
ate fellowship awards, which provide a stipend of 
$12,300 per year for the student and, for the in- 
stitution he or she attends, a $6000 cost-of-edu- 
cation allowance in lieu of tuition and fees. The 
awards are renewable for three years. 

Friar will enter the Ph.D. program at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, where she will 
study botany—mostly molecular and biochem- 
ical botany. Her honors research project con- 
cerned nutrient absorption in myrmecophytes— 
plants that live in a mutualistic relationship with 
ants. 

Humm, who is now working for Pfizer Labora- 
tories in Groton, Connecticut, will enter Yale 
University in the fall to study physical chemistry. 
A chemistry major at Oberlin, she wrote an hon- 
ors thesis titled, “Synthesis and Peterson Reac- 
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olina, Chapel Hill, he was a professor at the U. 
Denver Graduate Sch. of International Rela- 
tions. He is survived by his wife, C.L. Harmer; 
a son; his parents, Ralph '49 and Louise 
McBroom Liske ’54; a sister; and two brothers. 


Wendy Wilcox Pillsbury, Feb. 16, 1989, in 
Tampa, Fla. Born Apr. 15, 1946, in Cleveland, 
she received the M.A. degree from U. Wash- 
ington in 1975. She leaves her husband, 
Stephen L. ’68; a daughter; a son; a sister; and 
a brother. 


1969 


Clark Hyde, Jan. 29, 1989, in Madison, Wis., 
after a brief illness. Born July 24, 1948, in San 
Diego, he earned the M.Div. degree in 1972 
from the Pacific Sch. of Religion, Berkeley, Ca- 
lif. Formerly rector of St. Peter’s Church in 
Delaware, Ohio, he was a doctoral student in 
theology at Marquette U. at the time of his 
death. He leaves his wife, the former Janet 
Shibley ’69; a daughter; and a son. 


1972 


Vernon Gee Hin Loo, Feb. 9, 1989, in Hous- 
ton. He was born Sept. 1, 1947, in Hilo, Ha- 
waii. Survivors include his parents. 


1974 


Frederick Rolf Kaplan, Feb. 5, 1989, of a 
stroke. He was born Aug. 20, 1952, in Pater- 
son, N.J. 


tion of d-Substituted Silanes.” 

Following an intensive course in Chinese at In- 
diana University in the summer, Mood this fall 
begins her second year as a student in the gov- 
ernment department at Cornell University. In 
1990-91 she plans to do field work in China, 
studying the interaction of local culture with the 
central government. Her interest in China began 
at Oberlin, where she did her honors thesis on 
collectivization in China in the 1950s. 


Truman, Watson, Wexner 

Adam Zemans 91 (Rochester, N.Y.) is a 1989-90 
Truman scholar, one of only 100 undergraduates 
in the U.S. chosen for the scholarship, which rec- 
ognizes academic ability and an outstanding po- 
tential for a career in public service. It carries an 
award of up to $7000 a year for tuition, fees, 
books, and room and board for a period of up to 
four years, beginning with the undergraduate ju- 
nior year and continuing into graduate or profes- 
sional school. 

Last year Zemans was chair of the student Ex- 
ecutive Council and Dana research assistant to 
Professor of Government Ronald Kahn, who is 
writing a book on constitutional law. Zemans has 
served on the College Faculty Distribution and 
Advising Committee and the General Faculty 
Planning Committee, and he has been a member 
of the debate team. During winter term 1988 he 
was an intern in the office of Cleveland Con- 
gressman Edward Feighan. 

In addition to Speerstra, another member of the 
Class of 1989—Samuel Payne (Lincoln, Mass.)—is 
among this year’s 75 recipients from 47 U.S. col- 
leges and universities of fellowship grants made by 
the Thomas J. Watson Foundation. 

The Watson Foundation program is a national 


1977 


James Johnson, Jr., Mar. 16, 1988, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he was born Nov. 24, 
1955. He had been an elementary-school 
teacher. 


1982 


Terry Edward Cook, Mar. 5, 1988, in San 
Antonio, Tex. Born Dec. 23, 1958, in Oak Har- 
bor, Wash., he received the Mus.M. degree 
from Oberlin the same year he received the 
Mus.B. Survivors include his parents. 


1983 


Charles Martin Hanson, Feb. 2, 1989, in San 
Francisco, of AIDS. He was born May 22, 
1957, in Fairmont, Minn. A law student at the 
Hastings Coll. of Law, he had planned to spe- 
cialize in the needs of people with AIDS, ARC, 
and HIV infection. Preceded in death by his 
partner, Stan Criollos, he is survived by his 
parents, a brother, and two sisters. The Chuck 
Hanson Memorial Book Fund has been estab- 
lished in his memory at the Oberlin Coll. li- 
brary to develop a gay- and lesbian-history 
collection. 


competition that supports independent foreign 
research and travel for recent college graduates. 
The fellowship provides $13,000 to “support a 
year of focused study and experience in a field 
for which the fellow has demonstrated the po- 
tential for leadership.” 

Payne will use his Watson in London to partici- 
pate in writer-collaborative theater, writing for a 
group of actors who will have a part in the initial 
perception and the final version of his play. An 
English major with many courses in creative 
writing, he has been writing plays for two years 
and has also written poetry. 

Steven Jablon ’89 (Calabasas Park, Calif.) will 
begin graduate studies this fall under a Wexner 
fellowship, which pays tuition and fees plus a sti- 
pend of $10,000 per year for two years. The fel- 
lowship is one of 20 awarded annually by the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)-based Wexner Foundation to 
Jewish men and women of high academic 
achievement who are pursuing careers in profes- 
sional Jewish leadership. 

Jablon plans to prepare for a career in the rab- 
binate and Jewish education, spending a total of 
seven years studying on campuses of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. Jablon will 
spend the first three years at the University of 
Judaism in Los Angeles, the fourth in Jerusalem, 
and the final three years at the seminary’s New 
York City campus. A history major, Jablon wrote 
an honors paper titled “The Jews of Southern 
and Central Illinois and Western Kentucky.” 

Numerous other students have won scholar- 
ships for the 1989-90 academic year from institu- 
tions and organizations including General Mo- 
tors, the Scripps Howard Foundation, the Ohio 
Board of Regents, and the General Electric Foun- 
dation. () 
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LETTERS continued 

anti-Semitism and the public or private 
declamation of anti-Jewish prejudices. Nei- 
ther the rhetoric nor the dogma of anti- 
Semitism can be condoned or tolerated, es- 
pecially by those who profess a belief in 
social justice. Both are detestable and anti- 
thetical to liberatory principles and aspira- 
tions. 

New critical black perspectives of the 
Jewish community, of the state of Israel, 
and of Zionism have often been labeled 
anti-Semitic. But it’s doubtful that anti- 
Semitism is an apt description of the evolv- 
ing African-American critique of Jewish 
political attitudes and acts. 

I sense that even the ire of black-nation- 
alist zealots like Kwame Touré may not 
constitute anti-Semitism, as has been 
broadly charged by Jews and some blacks. 
It may be far more accurate to view Touré's 
hostile rhetoric as an acerbic rejection of 
Jewish chauvinism and reflection of a dog- 


Beyond Protest: 
Healing 
the Wounds 
of the Vietnam Era 


An Oberlin reunion 
for those who remember 
the Vietnam years 


* 
November 3-5, 1989 
* 
Scheduled events: 


¢ dramatic reading based on 
recollections of alumni 


* panel discussions of alumni 
and current students 


* photographic displays of 
Vietnam and Oberlin College 
during those years 


* concert presented by 
performers of that era 


Plan now to attend this 

reunion. Call the Oberlin College 
Inn, (216) 775-1111, for 
reservations. Identify yourself 
as part of the Vietnam-reunion 
group. 


matic variant of Pan-Africanism fueled by 
accumulated rage—a long-standing dis- 
dain for the imperialist West and its global 
extensions. 

Long conditioned to believe that Jews, 
unlike the gentile majority, truly believed 
in the great social-justice tradition of their 
religion, many disillusioned black libera- 
tionists, like Touré, have felt betrayed by es- 
tablished Jewry and the Jewish masses, 
once viewed as faithful allies and advo- 
cates of universal human emancipation. 

This perceived betrayal of black causes 
by official Jewry and much of the Jewish 
rank and file is discerned among embit- 
tered black advocates in: depictions of the 
black-power movement as black racism; 
pressures that forced the resignation of An- 
drew Young as U. N. ambassador; broad op- 
position to affirmative action; strong resist- 
ance to the decentralization of school 
control in New York City; tendencies to 
equate black criticism of Israel and Zion- 
ism with anti-Semitism; calls for black sup- 
port of Israel against a backdrop of secret 
Israeli arms sales to South Africa; the de- 
piction of respected black figures like Jesse 
Jackson and Archbishop Desmond Tutu as 
racial bigots; and in the intimidation of 
those who would dare to speak out against 
reactionary Jewish politics in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. These are the sorts of 
outlooks that blacks and Jews must jointly 
confront through discourse and dialogue if 
a covenant is ever to be restored between 
the “sons of Ham” and those of Abraham.” 


Distribution Requirements 


I was pleased to read in your spring issue of 
the return of distribution requirements at 
Oberlin, a return I feel was long overdue. 
Were your numbers correct (a 46-25 vote 
with about 245 eligible to vote)? If so, | am 
alarmed at what it says about the faculty’s 
sense of priorities. | do not believe such ap- 
athy about an issue of great educational 
importance can be justified at a quality, fac- 
ulty-governed liberal arts college. 
Bill Fishback ’43 
Richmond, Indiana 


Our numbers were correct.—Ed. 


When distribution requirements were 
dropped, shortly after I enrolled at Oberlin, 
I arrogantly celebrated my freedom to ex- 
plore the curriculum to the breadth and 
depth of my own choosing. 

After two-and-a-half years at Oberlin, | 
moved to New York and took a semester 
off. Wishing to stay in the city, I transferred 
to Barnard College, which still retained 
those dreaded, “archaic” distribution re- 
quirements. Fuming and snarling, I took in- 
organic chemistry and economics. Chemis- 
try had always intrigued me, but I had 
avoided it because of the lab requirement. I 


had no interest whatever in economics. 
Nonetheless, those two courses were 
among the best of my academic career. | 
went on to take a full year of organic “for 
fun” (to the incredulous dismay and occa- 
sional hostility of the native premeds who 
jealously guarded the sanctity of the grad- 
ing curve). I couldn't take any more eco- 
nomics courses because | had put off fulfill- 
ing that requirement until my last 
semester. | would have continued through 
at least one more semester. 

True, neither course helped me in my 
subsequent career as a musician. (Nor, for 
that matter, did my major—Russian.) And, 
true, | happened to find inspiring profes- 
sors in those courses. I might instead have 
stumbled into a stultifying class with a so- 
porific lecturer. But I took that risk with 
any course I enrolled in. Although I con- 
sider Oberlin my alma mater, I will always 
be grateful to Barnard for coercing me into 
academic exploration. I hope the next gen- 
eration of Oberlin students will find the 
same intellectual reward, all the more stim- 
ulating because so unexpected. 

Deborah Krupp Ketai ’75 
New Haven, Connecticut 


More on Calero 


All five letter writers in the winter OAM 
make glaring errors in their comments 
about the Oberlin College Republicans’ in- 
vitation to Adolfo Calero and the $4500 
honorarium paid to him. Robert S. Baker 
compares Calero to Adolf Hitler, treating 
Calero as a principal instead of an under- 
ling. The apt comparison is to another 
Adolf—Eichmann—who like Calero, was 
“just following orders.” Regardless, Calero 
is no less “legitimate” an authority on the 
Final Solution to the Nicaraguan Problem 
than Hitler and Eichmann were on the Fi- 
nal Solution to the Jewish Problem. Josh 
Fleischmann undermines Calero’s “legiti- 
macy” by pegging it to “meetings” with 
American Officials. But the same officials 
also sometimes met with ordinary citizens, 
for whom nobody would dare claim legiti- 
macy. 

In fact, Calero’s legitimacy has a much 
firmer basis. He is one of a few hand-picked 
agents of an American president elected 
and reelected (overwhelmingly) by the 
American people. While the fascist liberals 
(thanks, Josh, for this apt phrase; I was get- 
ting bored with the “bleeding heart lib- 
erals” of less developed versions of New- 
speak) may cite the Boland Amendment as 
delegitimizing Calero, knowledgeable 
Americans realize that the Committee of 
935 has actually funded Calero’s activities 
most of the time, while giving a wink and a 
nod to American patriots courageous 
enough to ignore the Boland Amendment. 
Then Fleischmann overstates Calero’s 
qualifications by denying the existence of 
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anyone else with his “prestige, legitimacy, 
or unique experience” to speak on the Fi- 
nal Solution to the Nicaraguan Problem. 
Surely there is at least one person better 
qualified ... 

Which brings us to Chris Moore, Andrea 
Meyer, and Elena Reeves. They write of the 
“peculiar power to persuade and to initi- 
ate” that speech has. Who exemplifies this 
power better than the Great Communica- 
tor himself? He would be “most provoca- 
tive and educational” indeed. I can under- 
stand the Oberlin College ACLU’s defense 
of the right of underlings to speak. But if 
Moore, Meyer, and Reeves were truly con- 
cerned about the opportunity of students 
to “directly question the holder,” they 
would have invited Ronald Reagan and of- 
fered an honorarium commensurate with 
his status as chief Contra. Imagine the thrill 
of shouting questions to the commander in 
chief as he waved from his helicopter, 
poised to take off from Tappan Square. To 
those who may object that Ronald Reagan 
was just a higher-level underling, I offer no 
rebuttal. But even if William Casey were 
Reagan's boss, how would we bring him 
back from the dead to speak on campus? 

Danny Kleinman ’57 
Los Angeles, California 


American Soviet Youth Orchestra 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 
1988 CONCERT TOUK 


What is relevant in the controversy over 
Adolfo Calero’s appearance in Finney 
Chapel and the support the College gave 
him is not what was said but the facts omit- 
ted in the debate so far. 

What has not been mentioned is our gOv- 
ernment’s zeal for totalitarian excesses in 
the achievement of its foreign-policy goals, 
goals that are fundamentally at odds with 
the principles and practice of participatory 
democracy. Right now politics in the U.S. is 
the slave of economics, so one finds US. 
foreign policy the slave and cohort of 
multinational corporate endeavor. The 
goal of multinational corporate endeavor is 
maximizing profits regardless of moral 
costs and developing an environment con- 
ducive to the achievement of that goal: an 
unregulated legal environment, total con- 
trol of resources and ideas, a passive, un- 
dereducated labor pool, and elimination of 
dissent or opposition—elimination as in 
murder, not reeducation. In Somoza’s Nica- 
ragua we find one example of a U.S. covert 
foreign policy active everywhere we have 
influence. 

As the ruling classes and U.S. multina- 
tionals in Nicaragua moved toward the 
achievement of these goals in the ’70s, they 
encountered resistance. So with U.S. gov- 


ernment help, Somoza’s national guard 
started eliminating the dissent. Naturally 
the people fought back. A lot of support for 
the people came from U.S. citizens but, un- 
fortunately, not from the U.S. government. 
Somoza fell, the people rejoiced, and the 
U.S. government denied them aid and cov- 
ertly mined their harbors. 

Along came Bush/Reagan, who em- 
barked on a policy of political, economic, 
and social destabilization against a newly 
formed democracy, using selective assassi- 
nations, media manipulation, murder and 
terrorization of the citizenry, economic 
embargoes, manipulation of religious emo- 
tions, false accusations, and massive drug 
running into the U.S. to buy arms for the 
Contras. It is a massive affront to every- 
thing our country was founded on, a mas- 
sive betrayal of the U.S. citizenry. 

The academic and moral life of Oberlin 
College has been deeply compromised be- 
cause certain people chose to believe easy 
lies rather than face horrific truths. Josh 
Fleischmann’s propaganda in your alumni 
magazine adds insult to injury. The proper 
response is to sponsor an appearance, 
equivalently funded, by a speaker from the 
Christic Institute to balance lies with the 
truth. Ben Linder, shot in the head at point- 
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Zubin Mehta and Dmitri Kitayenko Conducting 


Denisov: ‘’Bells in the Fog’ 


Copland: ‘Appalachian Spring’ 


Copland: “Fanfare for the Common 
Man” 
Ives: ‘Decoration Day’’ 
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Produced by Oberlin College 
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blank range by a Contra squad while work- 
ing on small hydroelectric development in 
Nicaragua, deserves as much. 
Lyle Courtsal '82 
Portland, Oregon 


Agree and Disagree with 
Fund-Raising Criticism 
I agree with Bill Rinehart in most of what 
he says concerning the campaign for the 
Annual Fund (“Letters,” spring issue). 

My annual contribution is necessarily 


rather small. But as of June 1, I had re- 
ceived four letters and one phone call re- 
minding me that my little gift was due June 
30. Why not wait until after that date to see 
if | have paid? Then, if I have not, a follow- 
up letter or phone call would save a lot of 
that 10 percent for solicitation. 
Robert M. Largent °32 
Lake Leelanau, Michigan 


I agree 100 percent with William Rine- 
hart’s letter. 

ER. Hoyt °39 

Rockville, Maryland 


Fellowships 
for Oberlin Grads 


If you had top grades at Oberlin and you can show considerable 
strength in other areas as well, you are invited to apply for any of 
the following fellowships. 


Maximum Application 
Age Due 
Rhodes 2 years at Oxford 23 Oct 
University 
Marshall 2 years in Britain 25 Oct Y 
Fulbright* 1 year in most countries none Oct. 13 
Luce 1 year in East Asia 29 Nov. 6 
Churchill 1 year at Churchill 26 Nov. 20 
College in Cambridge, 
England 
NYU-Business 2 years at NYU graduated Jan. 15 
Administration within 5 yrs. 
Jacob Javits isvearnnl.o, 20 or fewer Feb 


graduate credits at 
time of application 


For applications and information on specific requirements of these 
and other fellowships, write to: 


Office of Career Development and Placement 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


or telephone: (216) 775-8140 


“NOTE: Fulbright applications are processed through the institution in which 
you are presently enrolled. If you are not presently enrolled, apply directly to the 
Institute of International Education as a candidate-at-large. Direct inquiries to: 
U.S. Student Programs Division, Institute of International Education, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 
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I don’t question Mr. Rinehart’s desire to be 
approached by fund raisers in a manner 
comfortable to him. We all are barraged by 
a myriad of annoying solicitors. The reply 
from Mr. Dunn indicating an easy way to 
stop the calls provides a convenient way to 
short circuit the approach. 

Some points of Mr. Rinehart’s letter do 
concern me, however. Having participated 
in every phonathon held in Boston, I can 
say that the development office has put a 
lot of thought into telephone solicitation. 
True, a sheet of suggested approaches is 
provided, but this is done to help the volun- 
teers, who are definitely not professional 
callers. Without that help, our efforts 
would be much more difficult and less re- 
warding both to the College in terms of 
money raised and to us in terms of feeling a 
sense of accomplishment. There is a lim- 
ited amount of staff and volunteer time, 
and it is only prudent to utilize both in a 
manner that will maximize their impact. 

I have spoken with student phonathon 
volunteers during visits to the campus and 
believe Mr. Rinehart’s reference to “alleged 
undergraduates” is unfair both to the stu- 
dents who have told me they call because 
they believe in Oberlin and want to return 
something to the school, and to the devel- 
opment office, which, to my knowledge, 
has never engaged in duplicity. There has 
been a remarkable increase in the percent- 
age of current students contributing to the 
Annual Fund. 

Mr. Rinehart also says “increases in col- 
leges’ gifts .. . are largely being held in re- 
serve while skyrocketing tuition fees and 
government subsidies pay for exorbitantly 
higher administrative costs ... and ex- 
penditures for research, libraries, faculty 
salaries, and operations show relative de- 
creases.” If my recollections are correct, a 
few years ago Oberlin had postponed both 
needed maintenance and faculty salary in- 
creases and at the same time was dipping 
into the endowment capital to support on- 
going operations. Both served to mortgage 
the future for the present. 

Recently, sound fiscal management has 
redressed both of these ills. This meant 
however, that money had to go to replace 
the diminished endowment and thus the 
rapidly increasing costs could not be offset 
with just the increases in giving. Tuition in- 
creases were also needed. Because of the 
Oberlin philosophy that qualified students 
should not be denied an education for eco- 
nomic reasons, the percentage of money 
going toward scholarships had to increase. 
Increased costs are painful, but I believe 
Oberlin is acting in a responsible manner. 

The remarkable increase in the contribu- 
tions in recent years, both in dollars and, 
even more important, in percentage of al- 
ums giving, cheers me immensely. I believe 
that the future of our alma mater depends 
upon an alumni body that believes in the 
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goals and the specialness of Oberlin. I in- 
terpret the increase in the number of 
alumni contributions as an affirmation of 
that belief. 

Please, Mr. Rinehart, continue to make 
your opinions known on all subjects re- 
lated to the school, but please also do not 
punish future students by withholding your 
contributions. 

Fred Cohen ’57 
Newton, Massachusetts 


| was pleased to read William W. Rinehart’s 
letter regarding the College’s fund-raising 
methods. It’s high time somebody spoke 
up, and I’m glad it was somebody with Mr. 
Rinehart’s ability to identify the issues and 
describe them with clarity yet without vitu- 
peration. 

Apart from one small point of disagree- 
ment, | applaud his opinions. That point is 
this: When I’m in complete accord with an 
organization's goals, | support it even if 
only 10 percent gets past the administra- 
tive costs—10 percent of something is bet- 
ter than 10 percent of nothing—at least un- 
til another organization with the same 
goals but more frugal tendencies comes 
along. 

One point I'd like to expand upon: the 
use of the telephone to solicit funds. A tele- 
phone call is more than an invasion of our 
“leisure.” My phone rings most often when 
I'm asleep, in the tub, or in the midst of a 
work project with a tight schedule. 

In contrast to a piece of mail, which can 
be studied at the recipient’s convenience, a 
phone call from a salesperson or solicitor is 
an invasion of privacy. It’s immoral, unethi- 
cal, and one day, I hope, illegal. Of course 
more money pours in, at the moment, 
[from such solicitation]; it’s hard to say no 
to a person on the phone. Are we now tak- 
ing the position that the end justifies the 
means? 

But with so many people annoyed by 
telephone solicitations, the College will 
lose out in the long run. 

So far, | haven’t gone as far as Mr. Rine- 
hart in protesting; I haven’t withdrawn my 
support completely. For the past couple of 
years, however, I have tried to make it clear 
to all the organizations who phone that | 
would give them no more than the amount 
I would have given had they not phoned. 
Many would have had a larger donation 
from me if they'd had the courtesy to write 
instead of phoning. 

One further point, not usually thought of 
in today’s youth-oriented society: To an el- 
derly or handicapped person, a stray 
phone call can be a downright hardship. It 
can mean the difference between falling 
and not falling. 

I do hope the College will discontinue 
this method of fund-raising. 

M. Charlotte Peters ’47 
Clinton, Connecticut 
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Language Learning Possible 
and Enjoyable at Any Age 


I was sorry to read Henry Bent’s letter in 
the winter OAM. How much of life would I 
have missed if I had tried to keep education 
in little boxes as he proposes! 

I learned French at 18, just before com- 
ing to Oberlin as a sophomore, and Ger- 
man beginning the next year. I don’t speak 
either perfectly, but am fluent in both—I 
think in German while speaking German 
and in French while speaking French. 

Before coming to Oberlin I did not plan 
to study German. Like many Americans | 
had absorbed some prejudice against Ger- 
mans during World War II, all the more be- 
cause I was a small child then. Oberlin’s 
German faculty members, German House, 
and musical activities opened the world of 
German culture to me and put great com- 
posers like Bach and Schubert into their 
proper context. When I arrived in Ger- 
many two months after graduation, I could 
speak and understand the language 
around me. Work, travel, and friendships 
could begin right away. 

When we went to Tubingen, Germany, 
for my husband’s sabbatical in 1980-81, 
our two children learned German rapidly, 
but only the younger, at 8, was still in “nat- 
ural” language learning. Now that we live 
in the French-speaking part of Switzerland 
the children remember little German. They 
have attended the International School of 
Geneva in English, and speak French. At a 
work camp in Burkina Faso, West Africa, 
last summer, Will at 16 could serve as an 
interpreter between U.S. and French- 
speaking Burkinabe participants. Inciden- 
tally, Will as a child could learn science 
much faster than the rest of us, and now 
often interprets science language to his el- 
ders. 

Tom, my husband, learned to speak Ger- 
man in his 30s and has successfully held 
meetings and given speeches in German in 
his work for the World Council of 
Churches. He and many colleagues have 
learned French in their 40s since coming 
here. 

In my job in computer services at the in- 
ternational headquarters of the World 
Wildlife Fund I have contact with Spanish 
and have begun learning it at age 49, look- 
ing forward to another new world opening. 
My father took his first Spanish lessons at 
age 70, before a trip to Central America. 
He could only speak minimally while 
there, but he could listen and understand 
people. 

Life rarely allows us time to perfect any 
skill, and most fields change greatly over a 
lifetime. One thing one can learn at Ober- 
lin, with its 1000 courses and myriad extra- 
curricular activities is how many things are 
worth doing imperfectly. 

Isabel Lovejoy Best '61 
Nyon, Switzerland 


Shipment 
Soon 
Launched 


Shipment of the Oberlin 
College alumni directory is 
about to begin. All who 
reserved a copy during the 
verification phase of the 
project should be receiving 
their directories near the end 
of September. 


If you have a question about 
your order or wish to place 
an order, please write the 
publisher: 


Customer Service Department 
Bernard C. Harris Publishing Co., Inc. 
3 Barker Ave. 

White Plains, NY[QX]10601 


Or call 

Harris Publishing 
at 

(914) 428-8991. 


Right Paper for the OAM 


I previously wrote suggesting that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine be printed on 
paper more suited for recycling than the 
glossy paper currently used. 

Your response to my letter states that 
coated magazine stock is used because of 
the superior reproduction of photographs 
it affords. | contend that the alumni maga- 
zine can be printed on paper that can be 
recycled more easily and still have the pho- 
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tographic quality needed. The alumni mag- 
azine is not an art journal or an engineer- 
ing digest, both of which need the extra 
quality. 

The guiding point should be to give the 
quality needed in the manner that, when 
possible, allows resources to be recycled. 
The alumni magazine has this opportunity 
and should use it. 

We live in a world of disappearing re- 
sources. All around us the waste is, to say 
the least, discouraging. As an alumnus of a 
college that prides itself on teaching that 
we all must individually work for a better, 
saner, cleaner world I think the alumni 
magazine should reconsider its position. 

As for the other suggestions you give, 
they are worthwhile but they miss the 
point. The magazine should give people 
the widest possible option to recycle. 

It seems to me that the alumni magazine 
will be printed on glossy paper until the 
alumni say no. | urge other alumni to write 
to the magazine and give their opinions on 
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Archives Grants 


The Oberlin College Archives will 
award three grants of up to $1000 to 
cover travel and expenses related to 
research of scholars and independent re- 
searchers using the archives and special 
collection holdings. 

Funded through the Oberlin Histori- 
cal and Improvement Organization of 
Oberlin, Ohio, the Frederick B. Artz 
Summer Research Grants Program is in 
its first year. 


The archives’ holdings include the 
permanently valuable records of the 
institution as well as those of individu- 
als, families, and organizations affili- 
ated with Oberlin College and/or the 
town of Oberlin. Included are materials 
on movements with which Oberlin has 
been associated, such as antislavery, 
black education, coeducation, missions, 
and temperance. There are 280 manu- 
script collections as well as records of 
local governments. Among the wide 
variety of materials in the special collec- 
tions are antislavery books and pam- 
phlets, Oberliniana, and the Goodkind/ 
Violin Society of America Collection of 
material related to string instruments. 
The holdings are rich for the study of 
liberal arts education in the U.S. 

For application materials, write to 
Roland M. Baumann, Director, Depart- 
ment of Archives, Oberlin College, 420 
Mudd Center, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Applications are due January 15, 
1990. 
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this topic. Making one magazine more re- 
cycleable is a small step that we need to 
make in the process of cleaning up this 
world we so thoughtlessly trash each day. 
Robert C. Wiese '73 

Germantown, Maryland 


Meae Culpae 
RICK?! 

After two dozen Oberlin Review articles 
as RICH ORLOFF, a half-dozen OAM pieces 
as RICH ORLOFF, being listed on the Col- 
lege’s records as RICH ORLOFF, being 
elected class president as RICH ORLOFF, 
having given speeches as RICH ORLOFF, 
my class note refers to me as !RICK OR- 
LOFF ?!!!! 

I guess it shows how hard it is to develop 
a name as a playwright. 

Rich Orloff ’73 
New York, New York 


Wheelchair Access to the 
Bandstand 


We had a lovely weekend for commence- 
ment and reunion, and it was a real joy to 
see again so many people from the years I 
spent at Oberlin. Yet on the very first day, 
the pleasure of being back on campus in 
such circumstances was compromised. I 
was sitting on the access ramp of the new 
bandstand in Tappan Square when a gen- 
tleman using a wheelchair came up it—and 
we discovered that the “gate” at the top of 
the ramp was bolted shut on both sides. In 
fact, it’s not a gate at all, but a section of the 
railing added after initial construction of 
the bandstand. Short of taking a wrench to 
it, there is no way to open the platform for 
wheelchair access, and it is apparent that 
this is the result of a specific decision to 
close off the ramp. 

Once | got over the surprise at this dis- 
covery, I was embarrassed and infuriated. 
It was my understanding that among the 
original specifications for the bandstand 
design competition was the incorporation 
of handicapped access. The ramp invites us 
to assume that the bandstand is accessible 
to people who must use wheelchairs, walk- 
ers, or other aids to mobility; the barrier 
implies that appearances are more impor- 
tant than reality. | can’t help but wonder 
how many other people have found them- 
selves in the same frustrating position at 
the top of that ramp; invited, in effect, to go 
out of their way in order to run up against 
one more disabling obstacle. 

Over the course of reunion weekend, 
various people suggested to me that the 
College may have closed off the ramp be- 
cause of potential liability arising from its 
use by kids on skateboards or bicycles. This 
is plausible enough; of course, those with 
oversight of the campus must take prudent 
steps to minimize the possibilities of injury 


to all who come there. Nevertheless, I pro- 
test. 

If it is necessary to have some bar to easy 
descent along the ramp, I would like to sug- 
gest that this be accomplished by replacing 
the railing at the top with a gate at the 
base, designed to open toward the upper 
platform. This would allow entry onto the 
ramp from below, though less easily than at 
present, while discouraging its use as a 
stunt slope. 

Many of the members of the 1978-80 
cluster have already had the dubious plea- 
sure of listening to my thoughts on this sub- 
ject during our reunion events. I hope they 
and other Oberlinians will join me in urg- 
ing the College to rectify this situation as 
soon as possible to ensure that all of Tap- 
pan Square, and the whole campus, will be 
accessible to all who come there. 

Karen E. Dennis ’78 
Mineola, New York 


Donna M. Raynsford, vice president of op- 
erations, responds: 


The bandstand is both a functional facility 
and a piece of ornamental sculpture. There 
is a concrete pad on the north side of the 
bandstand and a removable railing section 
to accommodate a portable lift. For per- 
formance events the lift has, in fact, been 
used on several occasions to provide access 
for disabled musicians. 

As a piece of sculpture the ramp repre- 
sents the yoke of the cart. It may have been 
conceived by the designer as also provid- 
ing access by disabled people; however, it 
does not comply with state code require- 
ments and cannot be used for that purpose. 
Because of that, provisions for the mechan- 
ical lift were included during construction. 
If the ramp were to be modified to meet 
code, the aesthetic qualities of the design 
would be severely compromised. 


Oberlin Connections 
Discovered at Elderhostel 


Recently my wife, Evelyn Gracey ’43, and I 
attended an Elderhostel at Appalachian 
State University, Boone, N.C. One of the ac- 
tivities offered was a flute concert by Ervin 
Monroe. None of our Elderhostel group 
had heard of Ervin Monroe so we weren't 
sure what to expect. The program indi- 
cated that he had “attended the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. Part of his early 
studies were in Salzburg, Austria, where at 
age 19 he was offered a professional post 
with the Mozarteum Orchestra and toured 
with them throughout Europe. . . . [By age 
25] he was appointed principal flute with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. ... He 
has been described by critics as ‘one of the 
finest flutists.’” 

His billing was underplayed: we were 
treated to a virtuoso performance that was 
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thoroughly entertaining, at times amusing, 
and certainly thrilling. 

At intermission we mentioned to friends 
that we had attended Oberlin College and 
were proud to see that Ervin Monroe had at 
least gotten a start there. A lady in the row 
behind us overheard our comments and 
volunteered that she was Mrs. Joe L. Gar- 
ner or Sally Stout Garner and that her great 
grandfather had donated land to Oberlin 
College. His name was Dan Stout, and he 
had married Louisa Oberlin. 

We had always understood that Oberlin 
College had been named for John Fred- 
erick Oberlin. This would seem to imply 
that a gift of land by the Oberlin family was 
a factor in that naming. 

At any rate it was a delightful and memo- 
rable evening. 

Robert L. Beers ’41 
Lompoc, California 


See page 32 of the spring 1988 OAM for 
Bonnie DeSimone’s (Class of 1979) double 
profile of musicians Erv Monroe and Don 
Baker (both Class of 1964). See below for 
College archivist Roland Baumann’s com- 
ments on the naming of the College.—Ed. 


Seventeen years ago John W. Kurtz re- 
ported in “What’s in a Name: Why Ober- 
lin?” (OAM, November/December 1972, 
pp. 4-9) that it was the image of John Fred- 
erick Oberlin—the bilingual minister’s ex- 
traordinary dedication to learning and the 
common good—that led to the College be- 
ing named Oberlin. No land had been 
given by the famous Oberlin from Ban de la 
Roche. Instead, it was the ever resourceful 
Reverend John H. Shipherd who success- 
fully negotiated with two Connecticut mer- 
chants for a conditional gift of 500 acres of 
land to the trustees of the Oberlin Manual 
Labor Institute “to be forever appropriated 
to the use of the same” (quoted from 
Fletcher’s history of Oberlin College). 

Through 1960, Stouts (around 15 of 
them) have attended Oberlin, and two per- 
sons with the surname of Oberlin have also 
attended. One of these families may have 
given land or property to the College— 
many people do—but it would not have 
been part of the original parcels that estab- 
lished Oberlin Colony and the Collegiate 
Institute. 


Wanted: Works by Raine, 
Papers of Missionaries 


William MacLeod Raine (Class of 1894) was 
a prolific writer of westerns. The library 
has only a very small selection of his books 
because western fiction lies outside our 
usual collecting interests. However, the re- 
cent gift from Jack Schaefer (Class of 1929) 
of numerous editions of his books (includ- 
ing Shane, Company of Cowards, and 
Monte Walsh) and the commencement ex- 
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Purchase a Catalog 
or Become a 
Contributing 
Friend* and 
Get One Free 


Max Beckmann, German, 
1884-1950 
Self-Portrait, 1922 
Woodcut, 8-3/4 x 6 in. 
Collection of Newton and 
Gloria Stolzoff Werner 


This masterpiece is one of over 90 great alumni-owned art works 
illustrated in our new catalog, 


OBERLIN ALUMNI COLLECT: MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART 


The lavish 120-page book—which includes a brief history of the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum—contains 42 color plates. 


The catalog is yours for $20 plus $3 to cover mailing and handling or 
AT NO COST when you join or renew your membership in the museum’s 
Friends of Art at or above the $50 level or for $17.50 plus $3 handling when you 
join Friends of Art at a lower level. 


Name 


Address 


(] $25 Member (individual or family) 
_} $50 Contributing Member* 

$100 Supporting Member 

$500 Sponsor 

() $10 Student/Senior Citizen 


$20 plus $3 handling 
() $17.50 plus $3 handling 
for OBERLIN ALUMNI COLLECT. 


Enclosed is 


All new members will receive a free copy of 
European and American Paintings 
and Sculpture 
in the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


There has never been a better time to join 
than now, while the dollar amounts of the 


museum’s new memberships—and 


membership renewals at increased levels— 


are being matched through challenge 


grants from the Nord Family Fund and the 


Stocker Foundation. 


Don’t miss this important opportunity to 
double the monetary value of your 
membership contribution to the 
musuem.We would like to count you 
among our Friends. 


Members are kept informed of all museum 


activities, invited to participate in special 
programs and events, and receive 
complimentary mailings. 
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ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


Please make your check payable to Oberlin College—AMAM and mail it to Membership, 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


hibit of Oberlin authors has prompted us to 
try to add as many of Raine’s titles as we 
can. 

If anyone has a copy of any of William 
MacLeod Raine’s over-80 titles, the library 
would be happy to accept it as a gift. Please 
send the book(s) to Eric Carpenter, Head, 
Collection Development, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, OH 44074. Thank you. 

Dina Schoonmaker, Head 
Special Collections and Preservation 
Oberlin College Library 


The Oberlin College Archives is interested 
in acquiring historical materials relating to 


Oberlin’s missionaries or to the institution’s 
zeal to spread Oberlin ideals in the Mid- 
west, across the nation, and throughout the 
rest of the world. 

In making this appeal for papers relating 
to Oberlin’s missionary past we seek to 
strengthen an already rich field of re- 
search. The Archives holds, for example, 
documentation on mission work in Africa, 
Bulgaria, China, Greece, India, Jamaica, 
Japan, and Korea. This includes the papers 
of individuals as well as the records of mis- 
sionary associations and societies. Ober- 
lin’s relation to several national missionary 
societies was not only very intimate but 
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also central to the purpose of the College. 
Some of the more notable holdings we al- 
ready house are those of Dan Freeman 
Bradley, Paul Leaton Corbin, Everett D. 
Hawkins, Alice Moon Williams, and the 
Oberlin Band of Student Volunteers for 
Foreign Missions, as well as the Shansi Me- 
morial Association. Although we seek ad- 
ditional holdings in these areas, the Ar- 
chives is especially interested in acquiring 
improved documentation on the mission- 
ary work of Oberlin students, over time, in 
the United States—especially the mission- 
ary work of students in Kansas (1850s), 
Utah (1865-90), and Benzonia, Michigan 
(1880s), as well as the founding, indirectly 
and directly, of more than 30 colleges. 

l invite readers of the OAM who have his- 
torical materials relating to Oberlin’s mis- 
sionary past to write me at Oberlin College 
Archives, 420 Mudd Center, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

Roland Baumann, Archivist 
Oberlin College 


Oberlin in Print 


Here is another item for your Oberlin in 
Print series: 

Ohio Town: A Portrait of Xenia by Helen 
Hooven Santmyer, Harper & Rowe, 1962, 
page 194. The reference is to Miss Anna 
McCracker—“She was one of the earliest 
graduates of Oberlin.” 

Rolland J. Gladieux ’31 
Kenmore, New York 


One day in a medical library a book caught 
my eye, and when I picked it up, it fell open 
to chapter 3. The book, Dr. Judd, Hawait'’s 
Friend: A Biography of Gerrit Parmele Judd 
(1803-1873) (Honolulu: University of Ha- 
waii Press, 1960), is about a missionary 
doctor to Hawaii in the last century, and 
this chapter describes the effect of Charles 
Grandison Finney on Dr. Judd. 
John Williams ’82 
Dearborn, Michigan 


In David Leavitt’s recent novel, Equal Af- 
fections (New York: Weidenfeld & Ni- 
cholson, 1989), a character named Sally 
Degner reveals herself to be a sophomore 
at Oberlin, “out on spring break.” The au- 
thor depicts her as “a girl with stringy 
brown hair, a burlap satchel on her shoul- 
der, and a guitar case’; Ms. Degner goes on 
to describe herself as “kind of a singer,” 
who writes songs, too. She displays a lam- 
entable lack of tact and social grace. 
James M. Keller ’75 
New York, New York 


Editor’s Note: An anonymous alum sent the 
following reference to Midge Brittingham, 
executive director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion: What Women Want, by Gayle Graham 
Yates (Howard University Press, 1975). The 
pertinent paragraph is: 

In 1833 Oberlin College was founded and 

set an example for coeducation by admit- 

ting women. The college was especially 

important to the feminist movement be- 

cause it educated several of its leaders, 

such as Lucy Stone and Antoinette 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGE 
MUSICAL UNION 


under the direction of 
Daniel Moe 
can now be heard in a new 
state-of-the-art digital recording. 


MESSA DA REQUIEM, by Verdi, recorded May 8, 


1988, at Finney Chapel, is a two-compact-disc set or a 


double-length cassette tape. 


The recording was produced with the COLOSSUS 
digital system. The CD sells for $22 and the tape for 
$12. UPS and handling adds $3.50 to your order. 


To receive the recording send a check or money order 
(payable to Oberlin College) to Henry Duckham, Office of 
External Affairs, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or telephone your order to the office at 


(216) 775-8249. 
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If You're 
Moving, 


please give us advance notice so 
that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
can follow you. Allow two months 
for processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Information Services 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Name Class 


New street address 
City 


State Zip code 


Effective date of new address 
Old city 
State 


Telephone 


Brown. Still, the first Oberlin women took 
a simpler course than the men and were 
expected to serve men at table and to 
keep quiet in mixed classes. 


Readers should be aware that publication 
of references to Oberlin in print in the “Let- 
ters” section of the magazine is restricted 
to those appearing in books and on film or 
videotape. Oberlin College is mentioned 
many thousands of times each year in 
newspapers and magazines—too often to 
make inclusions from periodicals manage- 
able in the space available in our “Letters” 
section. 


Where is Oberlin? 


When University City was planned about 
1905, as a garden suburb of St. Louis, the 
streets in the original subdivisions were 
named after colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Oberlin. We still have Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia, Amherst, Trinity, Rad- 
cliffe, Yale, Cambridge, Stanford, Colgate, 
Tulane, Dartmouth, Vassar, and Wellesley, 
but Oberlin was long ago changed to Har- 
vard. 

Any thoughts of petitioning to have 
Oberlin restored are dispelled by the fact 
that the only building on the short, dead- 
end section of Harvard is the city police 
station and jail. Whether that is why the 
name was changed is only conjecture. 

Rowland Berthoff, ‘42 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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1989-90 Fellowships: 
Oberlin Reels Them In 


The number of 1989-90 fellowships 
awarded to Oberlin students and recent 
graduates to date shows a substantial 
rise over those received in the past two 
years. This increase reflects the active 
role that Oberlin faculty members play 
in students’ lives as well as the College's 
commitment to making sure eligible 
candidates apply for important fellow- 
ships, says William Moffett, Azariah 
Smith Root Director of Libraries and 
chair of the General Faculty Fellowship 
Committee. 

“The hours [faculty members] spend 
with students ultimately makes the dif- 
ference,’ he says. ‘““When the time 
comes to write letters of recommenda- 
tion, they can honestly communicate 
what is special about their students. 
Their letters are very thorough, 
thoughtful, and personal.” 

Four May graduates—Naomi Galtz 
(Pittsburgh), Elizabeth d’Anjou (Downs- 
view, Ontario, Canada), Todd Reeser 
(Marysville, Ohio), and Joel Speerstra 
(Cambridge, Mass.)—received grants to 
study under programs coordinated by 
the Institute of International Education 
(IIE), which also administers Fulbright 
fellowships. 

Galtz is one of 15 recent graduates 
chosen nationwide to receive a re- 
search grant for study in Moscow. Her 
research concerns the evolving role of 
the Soviet press in perestroika. She 
hopes to take classes at the Moscow 
State University Institute of Journalism 
and to have access to some Soviet ar- 
chives; a Russian and Soviet studies ma- 
jor, she plans to study the training of 
new journalists under glasnost and ex- 
amine the present Soviet press in the 
light of prior journalistic restraints. 

Both d’Anjou and Reeser have won 
French government teaching assistant- 
ships under an IIE program. A classics 
major with a theater minor at Oberlin, 
d’Anjou will teach English and do re- 
search on technical theater in France. 
Reeser will spend 1989-90 in France, 
teaching conversational English in a 
lycée and also studying or doing re- 
search, probably on French methods 
for teaching foreign languages, both 
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Five of the 1989-90 fellowship 
beth Freeman, and Joel Speerstra. 
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modern and classical. Reeser, who 
plans eventually to be a public-school 
teacher, has a double major in French 
and Latin. 

Speerstra, a fifth-year, double-degree 
candidate, received a German aca- 
demic exchange grant and will spend 
next year in northern Germany study- 
ing with organist Harald Vogel. In addi- 
tion to his ITE grant, Speerstra also won 
a Watson fellowship, which he will post- 
pone until the following year, when he 
plans to study early keyboards in Eu- 
rope. In the conservatory Speerstra was 
an organ major with a minor in harpsi- 
chord. An English major in the college, 
he wrote an honors paper on the poet 
Yeats. 

Luce, Mellon, NSF 

David R. Battino ’87 has become a Luce 
scholar, Oberlin’s fourth in four years, 
and one of only 18 named in the U.S. for 
the 1989-90 year. As described by the 
Henry Luce Foundation of New York 
City, the scholarship program provides 
a professional apprenticeship in Asia for 
“young Americans of outstanding 
promise,” through an “experiential 
rather than academic” program not In- 
tended for specialists in Asian studies. 

Battino plans to join an apprentice- 


winners: Erik Inglis, Jennifer Herdt, Samuel Payne, Eliza- 


ship program in synthesis technology 
with a company developing new elec- 
tronic musical instruments, probably in 
Japan. A philosophy major at Oberlin, 
Battino played keyboard and took 
numerous conservatory classes in 
TIMARA (Technology in Music and Re- 
lated Arts). He has been working as a 
synthesist and recording engineer for 
the Village Recorder in Los Angeles. 

Oberlin and Swarthmore received 
more Mellon fellowships this year than 
did any other liberal arts college in 
North America. May graduates Eliza- 
beth Freeman (Somerville, Mass.), Jen- 
nifer Herdt (North Tarrytown, N.Y.), and 
Erik Inglis (Columbus, Ohio), along with 
Benjamin Reiss ’86, are among 59 
women and 67 men from 60 North 
American colleges and universities 
named Mellon Fellows in the Humani- 
ties. 

Awarded to candidates for their “unu- 
sual promise,” Mellon fellowships pay a 
cash stipend of up to $26,000 to cover 
tuition and fees and a living stipend of 
$11,000 for each of the first two years of 
graduate study. 

Freeman plans to study English at 
either the University of Chicago or 

(Continued on page 41) 


Se with President S. Frederick 
Starr (framed in the doorway) outside 
the Cox Administration Building on com- 
mencement day are this year’s recipient of 
the College’s Community Service Award, 
Jeanne Bay (lower right), retired Oberlin 
High School English teacher, and the 1989 
honorary-degree recipients: Audre Lorde 
(lower left), poet and educator; Nobel Lau- 
reate Stanley Cohen ’45 (farthest left), re- 
search biochemist; Howard Metzenbaum, 
U.S. senator from Ohio; Montgomery 
McKinney ’34, advertising-agency executive; 
Jack Schaefer, author; and John Stern ’39, 
attorney. Gunther Schuller, composer and 
author, also received an honorary degree 
this year; his photo is on page 4 with others 
of the commencement-reunion weekend. 


